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PREFACE. 



It- has been the author's aim to present the most important 

characteristics of Grerman syntax from the point of view of the 

English language. Completeness has not been intended ; on the 

contrary, it has seemed desirable to exclude, on the one hand, 

everything which is quite natural and self -understood and offers no 

serious difficulty to the pupil, and, on the other hand, all uncommon 

forms and constructions, both English and German. The author 

can haidly expect that his judgment has been uniformly correct in 

this matter. If, however, the directions contained in the following 

pages enable the student to find at least one correct and fairly 

idiomatic German rendering for every ordinary construction in 

simple English pros€^.«th6pupp9se^-o{ullike^bbo^ has been accom- 

plisbed. Those who IfLtCve'ha^ experience In^ t^&ching German Com- 

• •»,* »•»•« •* ♦ J-', 

position will probably agr£;e jihsii-th^ silbject is difficult enough to 
justify the relatively limited §cqpe bJ^QieiJook. — In a few cases, 
things which may appear jto" Jr^selit nt) Special difficulties have 
been included, in order to explain more difficult points connected 
\vith them; and it has also seemed desirable to include certain 
constructions which, while not of frequent occurrence in the best 
English prose, are yet very common in familiar discourse, and will, 
therefore, surely be attempted in German, as soon as the pupil be- 
gins to express his own thoughts. 

Furthermore, it has seemed best to include a certain amount of 
lexicological material, especially such as relates to the use of in- 
definite pronouns, modal auxiliaries, adverbs, prepositions and 

(iii) 
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PREFACE. 



COD junctions — matters which, for the purpose of writing Grerman, 
are of as vital consequence as some things purely syntactical. In 
a few particulars, notably regarding the order of words, and some 
things connected with that subject, the author has ventured to 
depart from the traditional treatment. In other respects, the little 
book claims no originality. 

Cambbidgb, Mass., May 1892. 
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Httfcle0« 

L The use of the articles, in English, is more or less 
idiomatic; compare, for instance, 'in church/ 'in school/ 
*in college/ *in town/ *in congress/ *in parliament/ 'in 
jail,* * in prison/ with ' in the university/ ' iii the academy/ 
*in the city/ *in the legislature/ 'in the senate/ 'in the 
penitentiary/ The use of the articles, in German, is also 
quite idiomatic, and it is, therefore, necessary to learn a 
great many expressions individually. A large number of 
such will be given in connection with the treatment of 
prepositions. The following rules are not exhaustive and 
admit of exceptions. 

DBFINITB ABTIOLiB. 

8. The definite article is generally used before the 

names of the seasons, months and days of the week: 

H sanuner 3ni {for In bcm) ©omnter 

February was very cold S)cr gcbruar Xoax fe^r fait 

On Monday 2lm {for an bcm) aJiontag 

8. The definite article is used with proper names — 

' a. When preceded by adjectives : 

Littie William 2)er fJcinc SBil^clm 

Modem Greece ^ad ^eutige ©rie^enlanb 

h. To indicate the case, when the name itself cannot be, 
or is not, inflected: 

▲t the time of PhkUae 3itr Bdt be« $l^ibia« 

0) 



2 DEFINITE ABTICLB. 

c. Often, in familiar discourse : 

Heine is my favorite poet 2)er $elne Ifl tnein ?lebUtt0«bHtcr 

Fritz has broken his arm 3)cr grl^j ^ot ben ^Jlrm gebroc^en 

d. Feminine names of countries (i. e. all in -et and bic 

©d^roeij Svntzerland) are always preceded by the definite 

article : 

I am coming from Turkey 3(^ fotnmc au« bcr %Mt\ 

He travelled in Switzerland @r rei|lc In ber ©cftwclg 

4. 1. The definite article is used with nouns employed 
in a general sense : 

Poetry is the most perfect ex- 3)ie 2)icfitung ifl bcr Doflfommcnfle 
pression of human feeling ^u^brud bed tnenfc^Uc^en (Sef il^IeS 

Kant's Criticism of Pure Reason ^ont« ^riti! ber rcinen SJcniuuft 

Gold is heavier than lead !3)ad ®olb ifl \^Xotxtx al9 bad 9lei 
BvJt 

His shield was covered with gold @ein @c^ilb towc mtt ®olb bebetft 

2. The definite article is often used before verbal nouns 
in -en ("infinitives used as nouns"), particularly when pre- 
ceded by a preposition, when followed by a genitive, or 
when the syntactical relations could not otherwise be 
clearly indicated ; for examples see 128, 2. 

. 3. The definite article is used distributively: 

This cloth costs five marks a SDtefed Xu(6 toflet fftnf SRart bie (Slle 

yard 
He comes to see us twice a year @r befuc^t und gtoeimal ^cA Sa^r 

{or im 3a^rc) 

5. The definite article is often used in place of an 
English possessive when the context leaves no doubt as to 
who the possessor is; this is most frequently done in 
speaking of the parts of the body and of qlothing : 



INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 3 

He broke his ann Qx Bratft ben Urm 

He entered with his hat in his (&t tarn I)crein init bent $ute in bei 

hand ^anb 

He lost his life @r oerfor ba^ Seben 

(See 71.) 

6. As in English, the definite article is omitted before 
a noun preceded by a genitive : 

The friend of my brother 2)er greunb meiue« Sruber9 

But 
My brother's friend 9Welne« ©rnber* greunb 

The king's son !3)e9 ^dnigd ©o^u 

^See 21, 3 & and 68.) 

7. The definite article is usually omitted after aH; 
see 36, 1 

INDBFINITB ABTIOLB. 

8. In English, the indefinite article a, an, is now so 
different in form from the numeral one, that we may use 
the former, without ever thinking that it was originally 
the same as the numeral one, in cases where a suggestion 
of such identity would lead to absurdity ; we may say, for 
instance, "he entered the room with a sad countenance." 
In German, the indefinite article is still identical with the 
numeral adjective etn (see 47, 1), except in the matter of 
emphasis; for this reason the use of the indefinite article 
in cases like the above is far less common than in Eng- 
lish, although it is difficult to formulate a definite rule. 

Thus: 

He was filled with a terrible (Sr rourbe ton furd^tbarem B^nie 

hatred of his enemy qegcn fctnen getnb erffiHt 

I have a great desire to visit 3c^ trage grogeS iBcrlangen Slujiia* 

Australia lien ;;u befnd^en 

, He entered the room with a sad (Sr trat mit traurigem ©eftd^te in9 

QountMuuio^ ^immtx 



4 IVDEFINITE ARTICLS. 

9. 1. After ate a«, and in the predicate after neuter 
verbs, the indefinite article is generally omitted before 
nouns denoting condition, profession, rank, religioYi : 

As a Lutheran he was offended ^9 Sut^eraner fii^tte er fc^ burA 

by these remarks btefe ^emerlungen beleibigt 

. He is a teacher C^ tfl Setter 

He became a soldier (Sr tuurbe @otbat 

2. The indefinite article is also omitted after ate in the 
sense of /or, as: 

He used the dog as a messenger @r gebrauc^te ben $unb al9 Soteit 

« 

3. But the indefinite article should not be omitted 

before a noun preceded by an adjective, unless adjective 

and noun together form one term : 

He is an efficient officer @r t|l etn tiid^tiger Df rictcr 

She is a very fine singer @ie ifl eine au^gegetc^ncte ©argcriu 

But 

He travelled about as a wander- (Sx gog al9 toanbember danger um* 

ing singer ^er 

10. The indefinite article is omitted after oI)ne: 
A king without a kingdom din ^onig ol^ne ^dntgreic^ 

m 

11. The indefinite article is never used before iuenigc 
few (see 41) ; it is superfluous before t)imbert hundred and 
taufenb thousand: 

A hundred and fifty volumes ^unbert unb fiinfgtg 8(inbe 

12. Only mand^ (44), fold^ (53), toelc^ (35, 2 a) and tt)a« 
fflr (35, 2 b) are allowed to stand before the indefinite 
article and they are then uninflected; all common ad- 
jectives must follow : 

So vast a country (Sin fo gro§e« £anb {or fo eitt gro|e« 

Saiit); see 68, 2. 
As learned a man As Grimm _ (Sin {o gele^rtec iD^ann tote (SIritiiQl 



TtTLXd. 



13. Articles, as well as pronouns and adjectives, should 
be repeated when qualifying several nouns of dififerent 
genders or numbers : 

A knife and fork (Sin Wttfitt unb etne ®aUi 



Tlouns* 



14. A noun in apposition should agree in case and 
number with the noun or pronoun to which it belongs : 

Charles V . was the son of Philip Staxl V. (ber gilnf te) toot ber ©o^n 
the Fair, archdnke of Aostria, $^iltpp9 bed @d^dnen, ^q^erjogd 
and the giandson of Maximil- ton £)flerreicl^, nnb ber (Snfel 
ian I., emperor of Germany ^Tla^tmUiand I. (beS (Srfien), StaU 

\tx9 bon SDeutfd^Ianb 

15. From masculine nouns denoting nationality, re- 
ligion, rank, profession, etc., feminines are formed by 
means of the suffix -VX (plur. uttteit), a^nd these should al- 
ways be used in speaking of women : 

Bosa Bonhenr is a Frenoh 9lofa Son^eur t{i eine frangSfifd^e 
artist Aiinfllerin 

TITLBS. 

16. 1. A title, preceding a proper name may, or may 
not, have the definite article ; but the article is usually 
omitted before the title if the name is followed by an ad- 
junct in apposition : 

Captain Werner ^o^ltSn SBerner, or ber ^opitan 

2Bemer 
Emperor William «alfer aSil^elm, or ber ifalfer ©It 

^elm 
KSng Frederidc the Great A5ntg {^riebric^ ber Oro^ 
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ADJECTIVES AKD PARTICIPLES. 



2. If preceded by the definite article, the title may, or 
may not, be inflected ; the name remains uninflected : 

The patients of Dr. Koch SDie ^atienten bed 2)oltor[«] Sto^ 

a. But $err, which in polite language frequently pre- 
cedes other titles, is always inflected : 



The house of Mr. Schulze 
The children of the General 



2)ie ^inber bed $emt ®eneral9 



3. If the title does not have the definite article, it re- 
mains uninflected, while the proper name must be inflected : 

The patients of Dr. Koch 2)ie ^atienten 2)oTtor Stod^^, or 

!S)o!tor ^o4« ^atienten 
The victories of Kmg Frederick 2)ie ©lege *5nl8 SrlebrH* be« 
the Second S^titm 



H&jectives an& pattfdplea* 

17. Adjectives and participles are inflected when used 

1. attributively before nouns : 

A rich country Sin relt^e^ 2anh 

The praying child 2)a9 betenbe St'inh 

A defeated general (Sin gefc^Iagenet gfelbl^err 



2. as nouns : 






A German 




(Sin !S)entf4er 


This German 




SDtefcr 2)eutf(ie 


Germans! 




2)eutf 4e I 


The Germans 




2)te 2)eut{4eit 


A stranger 


Mmc, 


(Stu {{rember 




Fem, 


(Sine grcmbe 


All present 




ftlle 3lnwefenbeit 


No wounded 




iteine ^ertunnbeten 



a. After ettooiS something, xA6)t^ nothing and tooi what, 



COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE, 7 

samethirig, adjectives are treated like substantives in appo- 
sition : 

Something new (itma9 iRe ue9 

Nothing rare 'SlidjtH ©eltened 

I. Use the neuter singular to denote that in general 
which possesses the quality expressed by the adjective: 

The beautiful, that which is 2)a9 @d)one 

beautifal 
The sublime S)ad @r^abene 

18. Adjectives and participles remain uninflected 

1. in the predicate : 

The earth is round 2)ie @rbe tf! runb 

She is charming @ie ift reigenb 

He has lost his watch @r l\at f eine 1% t)erIoren 

My coat is torn Tlnn ^od ijl jerriffett 

2. in apposition, except when preceded by the article: 

All Germans, old and young Wit 'Deutfd^en, att itiib {ung 

Standing on the watchtower of ^iif ber SQSacte feiued ©d^Ioffe^ fit* 

his castle, he could see the l^enb, tomtte er ben geinb ^eratu 

enemy approaching lomtnen fel)en 

llred from his long march, he Son feinem f angen SJ^arfd^e ermftbet, 

lay down to rest legte er ftci^ nieber nm audgnru^en 

But 

Frederick the Great griebrid^ bet ®roge, see 16* 1 and a. 

3. as adverbs : 

He writes well dx \djxdht gut 

She sings charmingly @ie ftngt reijenb 

OOMPABATIVE AND SUPEBLATIVB. 

19. The ordinary comparatives and superlatives in 
-ft and -jl (or eft) are to be used in all cases except when 
a person or a thing is said to possess one quality in a 
higher degree than another quality : 



d COMPAltATtVE ANt> SUPBELATIYS. 

Slie Is more beautiful than her @te t^ {49ner aU t^ @4tDffln 

sister 

The most magnificent church in 2)ie prSd^tigfle Stlx^t im gait)eii 

the whole country Sanbe 
But 

This church is more magnificent 2)iefe iHrd^e tfl me^ prfid^ttg a(9 

than beautiful \dfin 

iM). The rules for the inflection of adjectives as given 
above apply also to comparatives ; to superlatives, how- 
ever, only when used as nouns, or attributively before 
nouns: 

A larger tree (Sin grSgerer ^Ofttim 

He writes more rapidly than I (Sr fd^reibt f (^neUer ate ^ 

The greatest nonsense SDer grbgte Unfinn 

That which is best 2)a9 Sefle 

21. 1. Superlatives are used in English either rel« 
atively, when a comparison is expressed or implied : she 
of all the pupils played most beautifully, or absolutely, 
without any expressed or implied comparison : she played 
most heautifvMy for very beautifully. 

2. As a rule, superlatives cannot be used absolutely in 
German: instead of an absolute superlative, a positive pre- 
ceded by an adverb expressing high degree, or a cor- 
respondingly stronger adjective, should be used : 

8he played most beautifully @te fpielte fe^r fd^iht, tomtberfd^iit, 

audgegeld^net (exquisitely) 

a. A few superlatives are used absolutely, especially 
aOerliebft charming; see 22, 2 a and b, and 23. 

3. Superlatives used relatively are, as a rule, preceded 
by the definite article : 

Most people 2)te meiflen WUa\^ 



COMPARATIVE AND StJPERLATlVS. ft 

The article is not used before superlatives — 

a. In the vocative : 
Most noble lord I (Sbelfler $err I 

This may also be regarded as an absolute superlative. 

h. When the superlative is preceded by a genitive : 

Schiller's greatest work ©c^iKerS grogte« SBerf 

{See 6.) 

22. Superlatives are not used in their uninflected form 
in the predicate, in apposition, or adverbially, as positives 
and comparatives are. 

1. In the predicate, after neuter verbs, two construc- 
tions are possible : 

a. The superlative with the definite article, in the 
nominative : 

This house is the largest SDie[e6 $aud ifl ba9 grSgte 

This construction is most common when a thing is com- 
pared with things of its own kind. 

h. An adverbial phrase consisting of am and the in- 
flected superlative: am flrS^ten, literally at the largest: 

This house is the most beautiful !S)iefed $au9 i|l am [d^5n{len 

This construction is most common when a thing is 
compared with things of another kind. 

2. When a superlative is to be used adverbially, the 
same construction is used : 

She of all the pupils played most Son alien @(i^ftleriimen fptelte fie 
heautifolly am {d^Sn^en 



10 PRONOUNS. 

a. Instead of an «nth the dative, Quf with the ac- 
cusative is sometimes used, generally in an absolute 
sense : 

He entertained us most agree- C^ unter^lelt nn6 auf6 angene^tn^ 
ably 

h, Notice the following expressions : 

]^5(i^fl highly, used absolvtely: l^dc^fleitd at the most 

she was a highly gifted girl toenigftend, minbeftend, gum toenig- 

fie toar eiu ^5d^ft begabted TlSh* flen, gum mtnbeflen at least 

4en meiflend mostly 

23. Superlatives are frequently strengthened by pre- 
fixing to them the genitive plural aUer of all. 

The most beautiful woman of 2)ie aUerfd^dnfle grau 

all 
She sang most beautifully of all @ie fang am allerfc^5n{len 



pronouns. 



24. All kinds of pronouns must agree in number and 
gender with the nouns for which they stand : 

He tried to open the door, but (Sr t)erfu(i^te bie Xf^&x gu 5ffnen, aber 
it was locked fte toar terfc^Ioffm 

25. If the grammatical gender of a noun denoting a 
person is not the same as its natural gender, a pronoun 
referring to such a noun more generally follows the 
natural gender : 

This poor maiden has lost her !S)iefed arme ilRfibd^en Ijot i^re {in- 
mother stead of feine) SJhttter t)erIoren 

36. 1. A pronoun referring to a collective noun gen- 
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erally follows the grammatical gender and number of the 

noun, as does also the verb : 

The people have lost their great !S)ad $ott l^at feinen grogen ^fi^ret 
leader o^rloren 

2. But if a collective noun is followed by a plural 

noun in apposition (59, 5), the pronoun must be in the 

plural : 

A large number of people were (Sine groge iD^enge Seute ntugten i^re 
compelled to leave their d well- ^o^nungen t)erlaff en 
ings 

FORM OF DIRECT ADDRESS. 

27. 1. The natural form of address is the second person 
singular in addressing one person : bu \)Ci% bu btft, etc. ; 
and the second person plural in addressing several per- 
sons : i£}r l^abt, il)r feib, etc. 

2. The use of this form of address has been limited, 
however, to those cases in which relatives, intimate friends, 
very young persons, or (more rarely) inferiors in station, 
are addressed ; in all other cases a conventional form is used 
instead of the natural form of address. 

3. This conventional form of address consisted formerly, 
as it does now in English, in the use of the second person 
plural in addressing either one or several persons: i^r 
^abt, il^r feib. This form was in use as late as the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century and is employed by 
modem writers when dealing with former times except 
when the natural form is used. 

4 Later, the third person came to be used as the eonr 
verUional form of address, and at present the third person 
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ploral is used in speaking either to one or several per- 
sons, the pronoun being then capitalized: @te t)QDcn, 6ic 
ftnb, so that the use of the second person plural is now 
restricted to those cases in which several persons are 
addressed each one of whom would be addressed by bu. 

5. Whatever form of address be used, be careful to be 
consistent: do not change from one form to another, make 
the verb agree with its subject and use the right pos- 
sessives for each personal pronoun : bu — bein, \i)X — cucr, 
@ic— S^r. 

6. In the address, only ©ic and its possessive Sl)r are 
always capitalized ; other pronouns and possessives ordi« 
narily only in letters. 

SUBSTITUTES FOB PRONOUNS. 

28. 1. For a personal pronoun, and, often, for a de- 
monstrative pronoun, referring to a thing and governed by 
a preposition, there is substituted a compound adverb con- 
sisting of the adverbs ba (before vowels bar) or {|icr, and 
the preposition in question ; barauf for auf if)m, auf i^r, auf 
tl^n, auf fie, auf e§, auf it)nen ; bamit for tnit t^m, tnit tf)r, 
tnit il)ncn : 

This pen is so poor that I can- ^icfe geber ifl fo fd^Ied^t, bag ic^ 
not write with it nic^t bantit {(^reiben tann 

2. Similarly, for a relative or interrogative pronoun, 
governed by a preposition and referring to a thing, a com- 
poimd with too (before vowels toor) is often substituted: 
toorauf for auf toeld^em, auf toddler, auf roeld^en, auf toeld)c, 
auf toeld^eS : 
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The letter in which he wrote !S)er ^rief tDoriu er bied fc^rieb tfl 
this is lost terloren grgangen 

THB PRONOUN ed. 

39. The pronoun eiS is used 1) in a definite sense — 

a. When referring to a neuter noun : 

The child is too small, it cannot ^ad i^tnb tfl in tltin, ed farm nod^ 

yet walk titc^t ge^en 

I have not seen it for a long 3(^ ^abe ed lange ntd^t gefe^en 

time 

b. With the verb fein, to he, to express identity : 

It is my brother (g« Ifl tncln iBruber 

It is a slander (g9 ifl eine ^erlaumbung 

If the noun which follows (and which is really the 
predicate) is in the plural, the verb is made to agree with 
it in number : 

They are Frenchmen (S9 ftnb (or fie fmb, in case ike sub- 

ject has been clearly mentioned 
before) grongojen 

If the predicate is a pronoun, subject and predicate ex- 
change parts and the verb agrees in number and person 
with the new subject : 

It is she @ie ifl eS 

Is it you? «tflbuc«? 

c. When referring to an idea previously expressed, it 

should be used in place of the English so, frequently used 

for that purpose (see 189) : 

He said that he had read the (Sr fagte, bag er ba9 i6n4 gelefen 

book, but I do not believe it ^dtte, aber tc^ glaube ed nic^t 

Will he come ? I hope so SBlrb er tommen? 3t^ ftoffe e« 

df To anticipate, as subject, or, more rarely, as object, 
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the contents of a following substantive clause or an 



infinitive with jit: 

It gives me great pleasure to 
see you here 

I am sorry that I was not at 
home 

I do not believe that he saw 
me 

The citizens did not dare to op- 
pose the enemy 

My father does not wish me to 

study medicine 
I had forgotten to take my 
overcoat 



(S9 mad^t mir groged ^Sergnfigen 

@te l^icr gu je^en 
(&9 t^ut mir leib, bag 14 nid^t )u 

^aufe tDar 
3(^ gtaube [e6] nic^t, bag er ini4 

gefe^en ^at 
SHe target toagten [ed] nid^t, bem 

{^einbe Siberflanb gu letfleu 
Tlein Sater roiinfd^t [e«] nid^t, bag 

(see 122) td^ ilRebigin ^biere 
3(i ^attc fesj Dergcffen, tneinen 

flbergte^er mitgune^tnen 



When ei5 would appear, however, as the subject of a 
passive verb, it is commonly omitted if any other element 
of the sentence stands before the verb : 

I was told that you had accept- @9 tvurbe tnir gefagt (see 64), or 
ed his offer mir tuurbe gefagt, bag @te fein 

Unerbieten angenommen ^fitten 
(See also S4, 4.) 

2. As the indefinite subject of impersonal verbs; see 
84. 

3. As an " expletive," before the verb, when it is de- 
sired to let the subject follow, like the English there ; see 
192, 3 and 223. 

BEFLBXIVBS. 

30. 1. Bemember that in English the pronouns my- 
self, thyself himself, etc., are used both as reflexive and as 
emphatic pronouns, and are used for the nominative, da- 
tive and accusative cases without change of form: he did 
it himself (emphatic, nominative), / shall give myself the 
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pleasure (reflexive, dative)^ he deceived himself (reflexive, 
accusative), etc. 

2. In German, the ordinary personal pronouns of the 
first and second person also serve, in the dative and accu- 
sative, as reflexives : 

I shall give myself the pleasure Sd^ tverbe ntir ba^ l^ergniigen ma* 
Tou have deceived yourself SDu 4a|l bid^ getfiufc^t 

3. In the third person, ftd^ serves as reflexive for both 
dative and accusative, singular and plural, masculine, 
feminine and neuter, and it must be used whenever sub- 
ject and object are identical, even in cases where, in 
English, the simple personal pronoun may be used : 

The king called his ministers SDer itdntg rief feine a^Hnifler mn 

around him {i(j^ 

She has killed herself @ie ^at {14 getdtet 

4. If the object of an infinitive is a personal pronoun 
of the third person it should be rendered by the reflexive 
ftd|, as a rule, only when referring to the logical subject 
of the infinitive : 

The physician ^advised him to S)cr Slrjt riet Urn, ^ einige 3lu^e 
allow himself some rest gu g5nnen 

Otherwise the simple personal pronoun should be 
used: 

He ordered the servant to bring (Sr befall bent 'S>itntt, i^m ein paar 

him some eggs (Sier gu bringen 

He ordered a castle to be buUt (Sx befall, t^m ein @4(og auf bent 

for himself on the mountain 9erge gu bauen 
(ItO) 

But after laffenr ^5ren, fel^ett, in the construction ex- 
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plained in 120, the reflexive sboold Ije used to refer to the 

subject of the governing verb: 

He had a castle built for him- (Sx lieg fid^ tin ^d^loi auf ban 

self on the moantain Serge banen 

lie heard himself called Qv ^drte ft^ niftn 

5. The personal pronouns used as reflexives, and the 
riiilexive fidj, are also very often used in place of the recip- 
rocal einanbcr: 

We have not seen each other SBir ^ben un9 (or einanber) lange 
for a long time nii^t gefe^en 

a, Wlicnever a misunderstanding might arise, einanber 
should be used, or gegenfeitig muttcallj/ should be added to 
the reflexive : 

They killed each other @ie tdteten einanber, or fl4 gegei» 

feitig 

6. The emphatic felbft may be used to re-enforce a 

noun or a personal or reflexive pronoun without regard to 

case, number or gender, but it can never take the place of 

such a noun or pronoun : 

He has done it himself (5r ^at e9 felbfl get^an 

They can see it better than @te tbnnen ed beffer [e^en aid toir 
ourselves [elbfl 

POSSBSSIVBS. 

81. 1. The possessive adjectives are niein my, bein, 
thy, your, fciii his, its, xl)x her, its, unfcr our, euer your, 
\{)X their, %[)x your. See 24-27. 

2. The possessive pronouns mine, thine, etc. (in contra- 
distinction to the possessive adjectives my, thy, etc.) may 
be rendered — 

a. By mciii, bciii, etc. declined pronominally, i. e. as ad- 
jectives are declined when not preceded by the definite 
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article or by another limiting word having the same end- 
ings : masc. mcincr, fem. mcinc, neut. mcinc^, etc., 

h. By the same words preceded by the definite article : 
masc. bcr mcine, fem. bie nteiiie, neut. ba^ mcine, 

e. By the adjectives meinig, bcinig, etc., preceded by the 
definite article : masc. ber meinige, fem. bic mcinige, neut. 
boi^ metnigc, etc. : 

Tour ooat is warmer than mine S)cln dtod ift njSrmcr al« melnerr 

or bcr mciiic, or bcr mclniflc 

DBMONSTBATIVES. 

32. The demonstratives are biefer this, that, jcncr yon, 
that, and bcr this, that (gen. sing. masc. neut bcffcn, fem. 
bcrcn, plur. bcrcn ; dat plur. bcncn). S)iefer is used when 
referring to a nearer, jencr when referring to a remoter 
object; ber may be employed in either case. In the 
genitive, however, biefer and jener are very rarely used, 
except adjectively. In familiar discourse, ber frequently 
takes the place of a personal pronoun of the third person, 
particularly when emphasized : 

This mountain is not as high ^iejer ^erg ifi ntd^t |o ^o4 tvie 

as that one Jener 

I do not want that one ^en mtQ id^ ntc^t 

He is not my friend ^er t|l ntd^t mein greunb 

a. S)iefer and jencr are never used merely as determina- 
tives ; see the following paragraph. 

DBTBBMINATIVBS. 

33. 1. The determinatives are ber and bcrjenige ; they 
are almost interchangeable, except that berjenige, being 
longer, can bear (he stronger emphasis. The latter is de- 
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clined as though written in two words : nom. masc. bcr- 
jcnige, fern, bicjcnigc, neut. ba^jenige, gen. masc bc^jenigen, 
etc. 

2. These pronouns are used : 

a. As antecedents to relative pronouns ; see 34, 1. The 
personal pronouns of the third person are never used in 
an indefinite sense as antecedents of relatives in place of 
the above determinatives, d43 they are in the English he 
whoy they wJio, etc. 

I. Before genitives and before nouns preceded by prep- 
ositions : 

This house is larger than that !^ie{e8 ^au^ ifl gr5get al9 \)a9 {or 
of my father, but smaller baSjcnigc) mcincS SJatcrs, aber 
than that on the hill fletnet aid bad {or ba^jienige) aitf 

bent ^Hgel 

e. 3)tcfcr or jcner may be used under such circumstances 
only with a distinct demonstrative force ; e. g, in the 
above sentence the speaker might have said jcnc^ ouf bcm 
^figel, if he had actually pointed at the house. 

BEIjATIVES. 

31 1. The relatives are ber and toeld^cr. They are al- 
most interchangeable, except that toeld^cr, being longer, 
can bear the stronger emphasis. By means of the deter- 
minatives bcr and bcrjenige, and the relatives ber and 
toeld^er, the English the one who, he who, may be expressed 
in four different ways : 

a. ber — ber, 
J. ber — hjel^er, 
e. berjenige — ber, 
d. berjenige — toeld^cr. 
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2. In the genitive, however, both singular and plural, 

only bcr can, as a rule, be used : 

The man whose house was SDet 3)7anit beffen $Qu8 geflem ah* 
burned yesterday gebranut tfl 

a. A relative pronoun in the genitive case should pre- 
cede the governing ndun : 

The steeple on the top of which SDer 2^^urm, auf bcffcn @t)lfee @lc 
you see a flag is more than eine ga^ne fe^en, tjl ilberSOO gug 
aOO feet high ^od^ 

3. The pronoun toer may be used in the sense of he 
who and its neuter iuog in that of that which, when no 
antecedent is expressed : 

He who believes such things SSer fold^e ^adjtn glaubt, getgt fe^t 

shows very little intelligence lueutg ^erflanb 

I told my friend what I had 3d^ er,^fi^tte meinem greunbe tvaS 

learned id^ eifa^ren ^atte 

a. The neuter toa^ is generally used for tueld^e^ or ba^, 
when the antecedent is an indefinite pronoun or an adjec- 
tive used as a noun: 

All is not gold that glitters @9 tfl nid^t ailed ®oIb toad gtSngt 

The great things which he has S)ad @roge,. tt)a9 et geletflet ^at, 
done are recognized by all luirb Don jebermann anerlannt 

h. As to whoever, whatever, etc., see 165, 3. 

4. The antecedent should always be expressed when it 

would naturally stand in a different case from that of the 

relative : 

He gave land to whoever wished @r gab iebent, bet ^d) in bet (Colonic 
to settle in the colony niebetlaffen tooUtt, 2an\> 

Or when it would be governed by a preposition : 

Terrified at what had happened (Sric^roden fibet ba9 n)a8 gefd^e^en 

tpat 
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I am not responsible for what 3(^ bin ni(^t bafiir (88, 1) Decant^ 
my friends haye done iDortUd^, tt)a9 metue greunbe gt* 

t^n (aben 

6. A relative pronoun can never be omitted in Oerman 

as it often is in English : 

The book I read yesterday was !£)a8 ^ud^ bad {or loefc^rd) ii^ ge« 
very interesting fiern lad, toax fe^t iiitereffaut 

6. After a relative pronoun in the nominative case, 
which refers to a personal pronoun of the first or second 
person, the nominative of this personal pronoun is repeated 
and the verb is made to agree with it in person and num- 
ber: 

Ton who have deceived me Xn ber bu mii^ getfiufc^t %afi 

INTBRBOGATIVBS. 

35. 1. The interrogatives are tocr who (neuter toai 

what, unchangeable), and tDcId^er which or^ : 

Who are you ? SBcr flub @le ? 

What are you doing there ? SBaS tl)un @te ba ? 

Which one of these two horses SBcId^eS Don biffen betben $fecbeil 

do you prefer ? gie^en @ic Dor? 

2. Only tDeld^er is used as an interrogative adjective : 

Which horse do you prefer ? SBefc^ed ¥ferb litfftn €^ie t)OV? 

With what writer are you most 3Beld^en ^d^njifttUtx fennen &U 
familiar*^ ambejlcn? 

a. In rhetorical questions, what a may be translated by 
tod6) eiii, todd) remaining then uninflected (see 12) : 
What a mountain 1 SBetd^ ein l^erg 1 

h. What kind of is generally expressed by toa^ \6x, 
which expression remains unaffected by gender, number, 
pr case of its noun ; when tt)Qd is not preceded by a pre* 
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position, fur and the noun may be separated from it by 

other elements of the sentence, subject, of course, to the 

general rules for the arrangement of the sentence (see 

812 ff.) : 

What kind of a man is he ? SBad fi!r etn Tlam tfl tt, or toaS ifl 

et f iir tin Ttaim ? 
The gardener inquired with !£)et ©artnet fragte, mtt toad fiir 

what kind of flowers he !iBlumen er ben @aal fd^miicfen 

should decorate the hall f oUe 

INDEFINITES. 

36. AIL 1. After qQ, bcr should not be used except 

with demonstrative or determinative (32, 33) force ; when 

it is omitted, aU should be inflected like bcr; when it is 

Qsed, aU may or may not be inflected : 

All talking was useless ^HeS ^eben toav Dergebtt^ 

All the water in the village was ^Qed Saffer im 2)orfe tt>ax Derbor* 

spoiled ben 

All the bridges were carried ^Qe Stiicfen toareu Dom (Sife fort* 

away by the ice geriffen 

AU the pictures which I sent Wit (or aUe hit, or aU blc) ©entfifbe, 

to the exnibltion are sold bie ic^ auf bte ^udfteUung gefanbt 

^abe, ftnb berfauft 

2. When used in the sense of w7u>le, entire, ganj should 

be used: 

All day S)en gangcn Xaq 

All the year round S)a« gange 3a^r ^Inburti^ 

3. The expression all of seems illogical from the Ger- 
man point of view, since all cannot be apart of anything, 
hence the genitive cannot be used : 

We could not satisfy all of JKir fonnfcn [fie] nidjt aHe befrie* 

them bigen 

Ail of his relatives are opposed @eine l^ettvanbten fhtb aHe {or aHe 

to it (eine ^erioanbten finb) bagegen 
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37. Any. L In interrogatiYe, n^ative and conditional 

claoses. 

a. Not any should always be rendered by fein : 

I do not know of any other 3(^ tDti% fetnen avhen SBeg 
road 

Hot . . . anybody, any one. STiemanb (see 47, 2). 
Hot . . . anything. 3lxd)t^ (see 47, 2). 
Hot . . . anywhere. 9?irgenb^. 

&. Otherwise, any may be translated by cin, or, more 
emphatically, by irgcnb cin or irgcnb idcIc^; before nouns 
in the plural it may be translated by irgeiiS^lDeld^, or be 
left untranslated ; before nouns denoting material it should 
be left untranslated : 

Siffen 0te einen {or Urgent etuen, 
or irgcnb toel^en) guten frang5« 
fifd^cn Setter ^ler? 

$aben @ie [irgenb toetc^e] fd^dne 
53ilbcrgc|c^cn? 

$aBen @ie ^ulber gefanft? 



Do you know of any good 
French teacher in this town 1 



Did you see any fine pictures ? 
Did you buy any powder 

Anybody, any one. [irgenb] jcmanb (see 52, 2). 
Anything. [Srgenb] ttma^ (see 52, 2). 
Anywhere. Srgenbtpo. 

2. = one as well as another, [irgcnb] cin bcliebtgcr, jcbcr 
bclicbige ; = every, jeber : 



Take any one of these books 

Take any (t. e., which and as 

many as, you desire) of these 

books 
Anybody will tell you that you 

are mistaken 
I shall do anything to please 

yoa 



iRimm [irgenb] ein betiebiged Don 

biefen i^ii^em 
92imm foDiele toon biefen 8fi4em 

a(9 bit beliebt 

3ebermann tt)ttb bit fagen, bag bu 

Unrec^t fyift 
3(4 merbe atte^ t^mt bi(^ )tt befrie* 

bigen 
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You will find such men in any ^o^t SJicnfd^cn wirfl bu iiberatt 
country flnbcn 

38. Both. 1. ^eibe is more often used than loth (ex-< 
cept as mentioned below, 2) and it may frequently be em- 
ployed to tender the English two when preceded by the 
article or a demonstrative : 

The two enemies stood facing 2)le beiben 5«lnbc flanben einanbcr 
each other gegeniibet 

a. Articles and pronouns are never allowed to follow 

beibc, as they may the English both: 

Both your sisters S)cinc betbcii ©d^roeflcrn 

Both these men !£)te{e beibin banner 

2. In both . . . and do not translate both, except when 

very emphatic ; then use f otpo^l at§ [aucf)] : 

Both the officers and soldiers 2)ie Officiere unb bie ©olbaten, or 

fotvo^t bie Officiere al9 [aud^] bie 
©olbaten 

39. Each, Every. Ordinarily, jebcr, inflected like ber : 

Each one of them paid a fine of 3eber Don i^nen (see 69, 9) bega^tte 

five marks ffinf iD^art <Strafe 

Every soldier received fifty Seber @olbat er^ielt filnfgig $atro« 

cartridges nen 

When no misunderstanding can arise, beibe may be 
used in the sense of each of two, and aQe in the sense of 
£very one of a number: 

Each one had a sword in his 8eibe fatten ©^mertet in ben $an« 

hand ben 

I visit my native town once 3(^ befn(5e mclnc 55ater|labt atte 

every year 3a]^re einmal 

Everybody. 3^bermann, uninflected, except gen. -8, 
Everything. Wt^ (see 17> 2 a). 
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40. Either. l.=one or the other, einer (see 48, 1), 
bcr einc [t)on beibcn] : 

* Give me either of your horses (Btbtn @ie mir etn9 (or ha9 etne) 

3^rer [beibcn] ^t^tbe 

2,= one as well as the other, jcbcr, beibe, jcbcr t)on beiben, 
fotoot)! bcr einc olg [a\x6f\ bcr anbcrc : 

I shall be contented with 34 ^in mtt {ebem Don beibcn gn- 

either frlebcn 

On either side stood trees ^uf beibcn ©eiten flanben 8Sume 

In either case 3n beibcn {^dllcn 

3. Not . . . either, neitfier, fciner t)on beibcn, toeber ber 
einc noc^ bcr anberc : 

I do not know either of these 3(1^ Icnne Ictnen biefcr [bciben] 
men Wt&nntx, or toebcr ben ctncn nod| 

ben anbercn btcfcr Tl&nntt 

4. For the adverbs eitJier and neither, see 164 and 177. 

41. Few. SBcnige is inflected like ber : 

Few people SBcnige Scute 

With few soldiers Tlit rocnigcn @o(batcn 

The indefinite article cannot be used before loenige 

(see 11) : 

With a few shillings Sl^it h)enigcn ^^tHingen 

Occasionally, cinige Ujcnige some few is used. 

42. Less. SBcnigcr, whether used as comparative of 
ipcuig little, or of tocnxQt few, remains uninflected: 

Berlin has fewer inhabitants l@er(in ^at mentger (Sintt)otner ali 
than Paris $ati9 

43. LitUe. 1. =^ small, adj. flein : 

A UtUe gill (Stn fletne« JDMb^m 
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2. = a small quantity, mentg, usually uninflected: 
I have bat little money 3d^ ^abe nut toenig &tVb 

Never inflect ein toenig a little : 

With a little wine Wtii tin toenig SBctn 

41 Hany. Ordinarily, t)te(e : 

Many persons $iele Tttn]dita 

In the singular, mand^ is used in the sense of many a ; 
it may be followed by ein, in which case it must remain 
uninflected (see 12); or ciii may be omitted, in which case 
tnand^ is more commonly inflected like ber : 

ICany a fine horse ST^and^ etn fd^dned $f erb, or man- 

ned fc^bne ^ferb, or mand^ fc^dned 
^ferb 

In the plural, mand^ is inflected like bcr ; it then means 
a number of, implying less than tiiele : 

A number of scholars have iDVand^e ©ete^rte ^aben bie ^^t^ttg* 
doubted the truth of this teit btefer S^^eorte begmeifelt 
theory 

45. Hore. 1. SOte^r, uninflected : 

More courage ^tlft iD'hit 

With more ships Wt mt\x ©d^iffen 

2. One more = another, no&j cin : 

Giye me one more slice of bread @teb mtr no4 (in @tM 9rot 
Two more ; many more 9{od^ groei ; nod^ btele 

But in comparisons and in negative sentences, me^r 
should be used : 

He had two more ships than (Sr ^atte iXotX Sd^tffe me^r all fein 

his enemy J^einb 

Hany more ; much mors )^tele me^t; blel me^r 
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Also in negative sentences : 

I do not wish any mof» bread 2di tofinff^ foin Bnt mtffi 

46* Hnch. S^tel is commonly nninflected; it may, 
howerer, be inflected like be r, and should be so inflected 
when used in the sense of many kinds of: 

YovL drink too much water ®n trinffl gn Die! fBaffer 

We had too much rain Sir fatten ;(U Diel Stegra 

With much patience 'SRit Diet ©ebnlb 

Many kinds of wine grow bet- dieter fBein toirb tnit Urn fdtec 
ter with age beffer 

(See the adyerb tntuih, 176.) 

Veiiher. See 40, 3. 

47. Hoy none. 1. ^etn, inflected like ein (see 48, 1): 

Is there no letter for me ? None 3fl Icin Sricf f ilr ml(i^ ba ? Sttintx 

2. Not any, not a when equal to tlo should also be 
rendered by feiii : 

I have not slept in a {or any) @ett feci^d ST^onaten ^abe id^ in Iei« 
bed for six months nem !iBette ge{(^Iafen 

Did you not receive a letter $aben @ie nic^t einen Srief Don 
from him ? (t^e 9peaA:6r has il^m bef ommen ? 
in mind a certain letter) 

Ifobody. 92temanb, inflected like jemanb (see 52). 
ITothing. SWid^tg, uninflected (see 17, 2 a.). 
Nowhere. 92troenbi§. 

48. One. 1. The numeral adjective ein is identical 
with the indefinite article, hence its forms are in the 
nominative masc. etlt, fern, eiltf, neut. tilt. When used 
pronominally (i. e. without a noun), or as a pure numeral, 
its forms are masc. etiirY, fern, fine, neut rixi ; 
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One friend ; a friend (Sin ^teunb 

One of my friends (glner meiner grcunbe 

One horse ; a horse (Sin $ferb 

In the year four hundred and 3m 3a^re k)ierl)Uiibert nnb tinl^ 
one 

2. One, preceded by an adjective should be left un- 
translated ; the distinctive endings of the adjective make 
it unnecessary: 

This one — that one 2)ie(cr — jcner 

A new house was built on the (Sin neued $au9 toutbe auf berfelben 

same spot where the old one ©telle gebaut, too ba^ alte ge» 

had stood fianben ^atte 

The only one 2)er (bie, bad) eiugige 

3. SRan is used in the nominative as an indefinite pro- 
noun in the sense of one, and also especially in many 
cases in which the passive is used in English (see 94) : 

One thinks or it is thought SD^an gtauBt 

In the other cases cincr (see 48, 1) should be used. 

49, Other. 1. Sluber, inflected like an ordinary ad- 
jective ; the indefinite article is never attached to it : 

The other party !S)ie anbere ^artei 

In another direction 3n einer anberen S^id^tung 

Some . . . others 2)ie einen . * . bie anberen, or einige 

* . * anbere 
Some ... or other 2)er eine obcr anbere, or irgenb ein 

2. In expressions like one after another the definite 
article may be used before ein and should be used before 
onbcr : 

The four brothers died one !S)ie Diet !6rfiber ftarben einer (or bet 
after another eine) nac^ bem anberen 

3. The reciprocal one another, each other is bo be ren- 
dered by cinanbcr or by the reflexive pronouns ; see 30, 6. 
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In the sense of one more, nod^ ctn should be used (see 
45,2): 

Give me another slice of bread ®ib mir nod^ etn &M ^rot 

50. Same. Unless the article is contracted with a pre- 
ceding preposition, it is written with the various forms of 
fcI6 in one word : 

On the same day 9(m felben Sage 

In the same direction 3n berfelbcn 9il(^tung 

With the same right iWlt bemfclben ^td^tt 

a, 2)erfeI6e is used more often than the English the same 
as a substitute for a personal pronoun, to avoid repetition 
or confusion. For an example see 187. 

51. Several ©inigc, or met)rere, inflected regularly. 
"CTeither can take the definite article ; tJie several may be 
/endered by bic t)crfc^iebencn. 

52. Some. l. = a small quantity, ein tpcnig, or etftjad: 

Please get me some water 33itte ^olen @lc mlr cin ttjcnlg {or 

ettt)a«) SBaffcr 

2. = one, a, cin, or, more emphatically, irgcnb ein : 

Some Frenchman must have (Sin (or irgenb cin) grangofc mug 
painted this picture bicfc« 33llb gemalt babcn 

Somebody, some one. ^emanb (gen. -ti, dat. and ace. 
uninflected, or -tm, -fit), or, more emphatically^ irgenb 
jjcmanb. 

Something, ^tma^, (see 17, 2 a, and 84), or, more em- 
phatically, irgcnb ctiuaS. 

Sometime. @tnmal. 

3.=^ a few, several, einigc, mc^rcrc; cin paax: 
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Please get me some books to 

read 
There were some Frenchmen 

at the hotel 
Some . . . others 

Sometimes. SRand^maL 
4 = about, ungef al)r : 

There were some thirteen or 
fourteen Frenchmen at the 
hotel 
But 

Some hundreds of Frenchmen 



©Ittc ftolcn @le ntir elnlgc {or cln 

paar) ©fldier gum ?efeu 
(S9 tt)aren einige ffrangofen im $oteI 

(Sinige . • . onbere, or bie einen * • - 
bie anbften 



(&9 kparen ungeffil^t bretge^n ober 
Dlerge^n grangofen im ^otcl 



Einige ^unbert Si^angojen 



53. SucL 1. ©oI(^ is inflected like an ordinary ad- 
jective, but when it precedes another adjective, it may 
remain uninflected, and when it precedes the indefinite 
article (for unlike the English such it may also follow it, 
see 12), it must remain uninflected : 

Sucli nonsense ©olc^et Unftnn 

Such people @oId^c l*eute 

Such good news @olc^c (or jolc^) gute S'Jad^rid^tcn 

Such a book @oId^ ein {or tin (ol^ed) SBu^ 

2. Before the indefinite article or before an adjective, fo 
may be used in place of fold) : 



Such a poem 
Such a great man 

Such good news 



@o ein Oebit^t 

@o ciii grogcr Tlann, or cln fo groger 

aWann 
@o gute 9^a4rt4ten 
(See 18). 
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Tlumbers an& (Taaea* 

SINGUIiAB AND PliUBAIj. 

64. If each one of several subjects of a kind stands in 
the same general and special relation toward one, and 
only one, of a like number of objects also of a kind, the 
object is generally put, distributively, in the singular, 
while the subject is put, collectively, in the plural : 

The soldiers presented arms 2)ie ^otbaten prSffitttrtrn bad (3t» 

toeljx {each one only one rifle or 
sword) 

Many men lost their lives l^iele SRmfd^en t>ttloxtn bad (see 0) 

All took oft their hats ^e na^men ben $ut ah 

We turned our backs on him 3Btr te^rten il^m ben ^Mtn {U 

55. In expressing aggregate measurement, masculine 
and neuter nouns are put in the singular, feminine nouns» 
except 2)iarf mark, in the plural : 

This room is fifteen feet long 3)iefe« 3""'"^'^ iff fflnfje^n gufi tang 

and thirteen feet six inches unb bteige^n gug fec^d 3oIl bteit 

wide 

I need ten pounds of flour 3c^ brau^e i;e^n $funb 'SRtiii 

In the German army a com- 3ni beutfd^eii ^eerc ^ot elnc (Jom» 

pany has two hundred and pagnie groei^unbert unb ffinfjig 

fifty men SKaim 

This book costs six marks Xtefed Suc^ loflet fe^d SD'^art 

But 

We marched twenty miles SBlt mar|(]^tetten 2n)an)ig Tldlm 

farther (fem.) roeiter 

Similarly, in expressing the time of day, U^r remains 

unvaried : 

At ten o'clock Urn je^n U^r; see 168, 0. 

NOMINATIVE. 

56. The nominative is used 1) to express the subject : 
The bird sings jS)er S^ogel fingt 
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2. In the predicate with neuter verbs and with the 

passive of verbs which take two accusatives in the active 

(see 75) : 

He became an excellent scholar dx tvurbe ein t^orgfigtt^er ©ele^rter 

Maximilian L was called the ^^a|imiUan ber (Srfie touvbe bet 

last knight le^te Skitter genannt 

a. After toerbcn in the sense of he changed into, the con- 
struction explained in 76, 1 should be used : 

The swan became a beautifol ^er ©d^toan tourbe gu einet fd^Snen 
maiden dungfrau 

GENITIVE. 

57. The Grerman genitive represents 1) the English 
possessive : 

My father's house Wttinti l^ater^ 9au9 

2. Many of the relations expressed in English by the 

preposition of: 

The house of my father S)a8 $au« meine8 55atet8 

The king of the country 2)cr ^onig bc8 ?anbc« 

The works of Shakespeare ^ie SBerte i^^alefpeart'd 

Many of his friends l^iele feinet greunbe 

The singing of the birds 3)er ©efang ber 5Sogd 

The singing of these songs 2)ad ©ingen biefer lOieber 

58. Ordinarily, only genitives of proper names, and, 
much less frequently, such of nouns denoting persons, are 
placed before the governing noun ; in that case, as in Eng- 
lish, the governing noun has no article : 

Charles' father ^arld $ater 

This girl's mother ^tefed SJ^ab^end SD^utter, or, more 

commonly, ble 9Jhittcr bic(e« 

iD?Qb(i^en« 

59. The following uses of of require special atten- 
tion; 
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1. In formulae of rank or title, t)on is used : 

The king of England !S)er ^5ntg ))on Snglonb 

The mayor of Berlin 2)cr SBilrgcrmeipcr toon Berlin 

2. A proper name is never subordinated to a generic 

term, but is placed in apposition : 

The city of Rome 2)tc @tabt 9Jom 

He received the name of Alex- (gr cr^icU ben SRamen 3[fcjanber 
ander 

3. The genitive may be used to denote a quality or 
characteristic : 

An American of German de- (gin 3[inerifapcr beutfd^er Stblunft 
scent 

A few such genitives are common in the predicate, after 

neuter verbs, and one or two are used adverbially: 

They were all of one opinion ©ic ttjaren aUc elner 3[iifi(iftt, tlncr 

STJeinung, etne9 tinned 
We were of good cheer, in good 28tr ttjarcn guter 2)lngc, gutcr 

humour 2anne 

He had to return without hav- (gr tnugtc unijerrid^teter ©acfte (or 

ing accomplished anything !S)tnge) gurucfte^ren 

4. But more often, a quality or characteristic is expres- 
sed by t)on with the dative; and to express material, either 
t)on or au^ should be used: 

A knife of the finest steel (gin SD^cffer ))om feinflen ©ta^Ie 

A piece of the proper length (gin ©tiicf Don ber rtc^tigen lOSnge 

The jeweller made a little box 2)cr ©olbfdftmleb ntac^tc cin ^ajld^en 
of ebony and silyer and (gbeu^olg unb @ilber 

a. From most of the nouns denoting material, adjectives 
are derived which may be used in place of the noun pre- 
ceded by t)on : 

A shield of silver tin filbcmcr ©d^llb 

A dress of black silk (gin ft^wargfeibened ^letb 
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5. To denote origin from, or connection with, t)on or 
au^ should be used : 

He came of a good family (Sr pammtc au« guter (see 8) ga« 

tnilie 
Professor Helmholtz of Berlin ^rofeffor ^clm^olft au« SBerlin Ifl 
has arrived angetomtneu 

But 

Professor Helmholtz of Berlin ?rofcffor ^clm^oltj In ©crlln ^ot 
has made an important dis- etne ivic^tige Sntbecfung gemac^t 
coveiy 

6. After a noun denoting measure, definite or indefinite, 
the thing measured does not generally stand in the geni- 
tive, but remains uninflected : 

A pound of gold (&m $fuub ®oIb 

A piece of glass @in ©tiicf ®{a9 

A bottle of wine (Sine J^Iafdie SBein 

A large number of people (Sine iD^enge !i!eute 

a. If the second noun be preceded by an adjective, it 
may, but need not, be put in the genitive : 

A pound of fine gold (Sin ^4$funb feinen (Sotbed 

7. In familiar discourse, t)on with the dative is quite 
frequently used for the genitive : 

Many of our soldiers $iele t)on unfereu ©olbaten, for the 

more dignified Dtele unferer ®oU 
baten 
The most beautiful woman of !S)ie fd^dnfie t)on aQen (see 28) 

all 
The yicinity of Berlin 2)te Umgegenb ))on Berlin 

A friend of my father's {see (Sin greunb t)ou nteinem $ater, for 
bdow, 13) the more dignified ein greunb 

ntelned ^aterd 

a. This must be done when, for rhetorical reasons, the 

genitive is to be separated from the governing noun or 

pronoun : 
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Of his friends some believed !@on feinen ^rnmben (ieltett il^ 
him imiocent, some guilty eittige fiir f(4ulbig, anbere fiir wi' 

fd^utbig. 

h. As a rule, t)on with the dative should be substituted 
.for a partitive genitive of a relative pronoun : 

I met ten soldiers, five of whom 34 begegnete gf^n ©otbaten, ))on 

were wounded benei» fiinf (84, 2 a) t)erwunbet 

loaren 
But 

I met a company of soldiers 3(4 begegnete ettte (Iom))agnie ®oU 
whose captain was wounded baten, {see above, 6) beren {pos- 
sessive genitive) ^anptmauw \>tx» 
iDuiibct ttjar 

8. In dates the name of the month follows the ordinal 
numeral without sign of inflection : 

The fourth of July 2)cr oicrtc 3uU 

(See 80, 1). 

9. The genitives of personal pronouns should not be 
used except when dependent on certain verbs and adjec- 
tives requiring a genitive for an object (61, 62) ; otherwise 
t)on should be used : 

I remember you 3(fi erlnnerc mic^ rarer 

But 

One of you (giuer t)on ra<ft 

Some of them (Sinige Don i^nen 

10. Instead of a genitive, t)on with the dative, or some 

other construction, should be used, whenever neither the 

ending of the word itself, nor that of any qualifying word 

before it, would mark it as a genitive : 

The children of men who have ®te ^inber Don ^Sxmtvn hit fftr l|r 

died for their country S3aterlanb gcjlorbcn flnb 

I remember him S^ crinncrc mltift fctncr 

But 

I repiember nothin|j; 3(^ erinnere mi(^ an ni^tf 
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11. The construction of one genitive depending on an- 
other should ordinarily be avoided. This may be done in 
various ways, especially by the use of \)0\\, with the dative, 
or by that of an adjective : 

The rumor of Macbeth's wicked !S)ad ®erild)t ))ou SRacbetl^d b5fen 
deeds S^aten, ratJier than bad ®erud)t 

ber bofen X^ateu ^^acbet^d 

Eyery part of the king's do- 3eber ^e^trt bed tonigtici^en ®e> 
minion bieted 

12. Very often a compound noun may be used instead 
of a noun with a dependent genitive : 

The minister of war SDer ^rteg9minifler 

A manufacturer of cigars @in (Sigarrcnfabritant 

13. The so-called "double possessive" should be ren- 
dered by the simple genitive : 

A friend of my father's (Sin ^reunb meined Saterd 

A friend of mine (Sin greitnb ))on mir {see above, 9), 

or, better, clner (aee48, 1) mcincr 

greunbe 

14. Whenever of is synonymous with about, it should 
be translated by l)on (with dat.) or fiber (with ace.) : 

We spoke of him SBtr (prad)cn toon t^m, or iiber ibn 

This chapter treats of Frede- 2)iefe« ^apltel ^onbelt toon griebrtd^ 
rick the Great bent ©rogen 

60. The genitive is used to denote time, generally more 
or less indefinite, in certain fixed expressions : 

In the morning [2)e@] SJ^orgend 

In the eyening [2)e«] ^benbd 

At night [2)e«] "ifladit^ (irregular, from bic 

On Sunday [2)e«] ^onntagd; similarly [bed] 

WlovLia^^, etQ. 
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One {or some) day (Sine9 Xaged ; similarly one fore- 

noon, eine9 SBormittagd, etc. 
One {or some) morning (Sined ST^orgend 

One (or some) evening (Sined 9[benb9 

a. Instead of this genitive a suitable preposition may. 
of course, be used: 

In the morning 9m SRorgen 

In the evening Stm Stbenb 

In the night 3n ber 9^a(i^t 

h. Definite time is expressed by the accusative or by a 

preposition (see 80, 1) : 

On the eyening before his de- ®en {or am) Sbeub t)or feiner %h' 
partore reije 

61. A number of adjectives take a genitive as a comple- 
ment: he was worthy of this distinction er Wax biefcr Stu^* 
jeid^nung luurbig. The most common of them are : 

bebiirftig needing tunbig knowing 

bemugt conscious mube tired 

eingebent mindfal, also unein* fatt sated; tired 

gebeitf fc^ulbig guilty, cUao unfd^utbig 

ffi^ig, capable, also unfS^tg fiditx sure 

frol^ glad teitt)aftig partaking 

gett)at)r aware t)erbad)ttg suspected 

gelDtg sure t^erhtflig losing 

gelvol^ut accustomed DoU full 

Inne (properly an adverb) aware, ttjcrt worthy, also unloert 

particularly lime ttjerbcn be- ttJilrbtg worthy, also umuurblg 

come aware iiberbriifftg weary, disgusted 

a. Some of these adjectives admit also of other con- 
structions and these constructions must be used in the 
cases stated 59, 10 ; see Appendix A 

6S. A number of verbs take a genitive as an object. 
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1. Some verbs take a genitive as a direct object ; most of 

them also admit of other constructions (see Appendix B) 

and these constructions must be used in the cases stated 

59y 10. The most common of them are : 

ac^ten heed gebenfen remember, mention 

bcbflrfen need gcnlcgcu enjoy 

bege^ren desire barren wait for 

braudjen need Pftegen take care of 

emtangeln be in want of fd[)onen spare 
tttoafiXitw mention 

Thus: 

He remembered the services @rgebad)teber!3)ienfie,bteber groge 

which the great statesman ©taat^mann feinem !Oaterlanbe 

had rendered to his country geleiflet l^atte 

This passage requires some Diefe @teQe bebarf lodterer (Srllfi* 

further explanation rung 

Spare him @(^onc feiner 

2. As in English, a number of verbs take a genitive in 

addition to a direct object in the accusative. Usually 

the direct object is a person, the remoter object, in the 

genitive, a thing : 

They convicted him of murder @lc ilberfiHrtcn i^n bc« SJ^orbed 
I assured him of my personal 3(ft tJcrficfterte i^n mclncr pcrfSiu 
respect Uc^en ^od^ac^tuug 

In the passive construction, the accusative, of course, 

becomes a nominative, the genitive remains : 

He was deprived of his m- (gr tourbe {eincS @tnfluffc« beraubt 
fluence 

Such verbs are those of accusing, convicting, convincing, 

depriving, admonishing, assuring and a few others : 

attflagen accuse entbinben release 

bcrauben deprive cntl)eben deliver, remove 

(ef^ulbigen accuse entlaffen discharge, dismiss 
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entfe^en depose fiber^eBen reliev* 

entkoo^nen disaccustom t)er{td^ern assure 

frcifprcd^cn, lo^fprcd^en acquit ttjflrbigen consider worthy 

iiberfii^ren, ilberroeijen conyict gei^en accuse 

3. A number of verbs, reflexive in German, but corres- 
ponding in meaning to English common transitive or neu- 
ter verbs, may take a genitive as an object in addition to 
their regular reflexive object: 

I remember the passage per- 3(3^ crlnnerc tnlc^ bcr @tefle gan) 

fectly well fleuau 

He was ashamed of his conduct @r fd^amte f\d) feined i^etragend 

He boasted of bis knowledge dx ru^mte ftd^ feiner ^enntnig bet 

of French granjofifcftcn 

Such verbs are, among others : 

ftd)annel^men -take an interest in ftd^ entftnnen remember 

fidi bcbtenen make use ftd^ erbarmen take pity on 

fidi bcfleigigcn (bcflctgen) apply jiti^ erinncrn remember 

one's self ftd^ ertve^ren resist 

fidi bemad)ttgen take possession jtc^ erfreucn be glad, enjoy 

Jtc^ cntaugern get rid ftd^ frcuen rejoice 

ft4 entl^atten abstain ftc^ vu^men boast 

ftc^ entlebigen get rid {tc^ {teamen be ashamed 

fidj entfc^Iagcn part with ftc^ roeigcin refuse 

a. Some of these verbs admit also of other constructions 
(see Appendix B), and these constructions must be used 
in the cases stated 59, 10. 

DATIVE. 

63,. The indirect object is expressed in English either 
by the simple objective case: he gave the driver the 
money ; or, whenever it does not immediately follow the 
verb, by means of the preposition to : he gave the money 
to the driver. In German the dative is used in either 
case, as its distinctive endings allow it to take any posi- 
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tion in the sentence without injury to the sense: er gab 
bcm Jlutfc^er bag ®elb, or er gab bag ®elb bcm Sutfc^er. 

a. Be careful not to mistake the indirect object for the 
direct or vice versa. In doubtful cases try to put to be- 
fore the object ; if you can do so, either by a re-arrange- 
ment of the sentence or otherwise^ it is the indirect ob- 
ject and should be translated by tte German dative. 

6. Whenever it is possible to dispense with to, either by 
a re-arrangement* of the sentence or otherwise, the simple 
dative should be used in German : 

He lent his pencil to his neigh- Gr Ue^ felncm 9?acl^barn fclnen 

bor==he lent his neighbor ©letftift 

his pencil 

He showed his house to his @r geigte feinen neuen greunben fein 

new friends = he showed his Jpaud 

new friends his house 

The king gave [to] him his !Der A5nig gab i^m feine ihrone unb 

crown and his sword jein ^6)X0txi 

c. Whenever it is not possible to dispense with to, 
either by a re-arrangement of the sentence, or otherwise, 
a suitable preposition should be used ; see 199. 

64. In English the indirect object of an active verb is 
often made the subject of a passive verb ; this cannot be 
done in German and the dative must remain a dative : 

The king gave him permission !S)er f onig gab i^m (Srtaubntg = 

= he was given permission i()m Xonxtt ))om ^onig @rtaubnig 

by the king gcgeben 

He did as the general had com- (Sr t^at mie i^m ber General befo]^« 

manded him = he did as he ten l^atte = er t^at xoit i^m t)on 

had been commanded by the bent ©eneral befo^Ien ivorben toox 
general 

He was told (S9 lourbe i^m gefagt 

JU I was told Sie tnir gefagt ivurbe (S8, 1 d). 
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65. The following verbs, corresponding to English tran- 
sitive verbs (83), are regarded as intransitive in German 
and take, therefore, a dative as their sole object : 

anttt)orten answer OcfoHcn please 

bcgcgnen meet ^^tfen help 

' banfctt thank iiaien(aZ«o Jld^ nfi^ern) approach 

blencn serve raten advise 

brol^en threaten fc^aben injure 

fe^len be wanting, ail fc^mclc^etn flatter 

folgcn follow troucn trust 

ge^orci^cn obey tro^en defy 

66. A number of verbs take a dative of the person and 
an accusative of the thing, the latter often a neuter pro- 
noun: 

He has given me permission @r ^at ed mir eriaubt, 2t<. 'he has 

permitted it to me' 

The accusative may be replaced by an infinitive with 

ju, or by a subordinate clause introduced by bafe : 

He commanded him to be (St gebot (befal^t) i^tn (StiHt^loeigen, 
silent QT fliU ^u fc^koeigen, or bag er {iiU 

f(i^n)etgen joUe 
Such verbs are: 

bcfe^Ien, gebteten orAery banfcn, t)erbanfen le indebted 

for, crlauben permit, t)er9cben, t)er5ei{)en pardon, forgive, 

67. The dative may be used after verbs denoting deliv- 
ering, sending^ transmitting, writing, etc., but a preposi- 
tion is often used for greater emphasis : 

The courier delivered the des- %tx Qtourier fibergaB bie !S)c))ef(^cn 
patches to the ambassador bent ©efanbten, or an ben @efanb« 

ten; <ee 199i 1 2>. 

68. After fagen say, ju, with the dative, should be used 
when the words actually said are quoted or referred to ; 
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when merely their general meaning is of importance, the 



simple dative is sufficient : 

He said to his brother : "I will 

go in your place" 
He said to him he would go 
I have never said these words 

to him 
I told you so 



@t: fagte ^u feinem ^ruber: ^td^ koiH 

anflatt beiner l^inge^en'' 
@r fagte t^m, er tviirbe ^tnge^en 
3c^ 4abe biefe S^orte nie gu i^m ge« 

fagt 

3(^ \)aht ed bit gefagt 



69. After verbs of removal the dative is used to express 

the English from : 

He stole my watch from me Sr fla^I mlr bie (mclnc) U^r 
The policeman took the pistol 2)cr ?Joltgl|l na^m l^m ble ?i|lofe 
away from him iveg 

70. The dative is used after many verbs compounded 

(see 130) with ob, an, auf, au^, bei, ein, entgegen, nai), 

unter, t)or, ipieber, ju and the inseparable prefix tnU : 

Let us go to meet him Sagt und i^m entgrgenge^en 

The ambassador submitted the SDer ©rfanbte unterbreitete ben ^t* 



report to the king 

The youth resisted all tempta- 
tions 

I have complied with his wish 



rtd^t bem ^Dntge 
®er 3fingUng iviberflanb aHen !Oer> 

fuc^ungen 
3d^ bin feinem S3un{(^e nad^gefom- 
men 
See Appendix B. 



71. The dative often takes the place of an English pos- 
sessive genitive or possessive adjective qualifying a noun 
which is then usually preceded by the definite article : 

@r ^at ftc^ ben ^rm gebrodien 

dx njarf feinem gcinbe etnen @teln 

on ben ^opf 
dx warf fid^ bem (gngel ju gflgcn 



He has broken his arm 

He hurled a stone at the head 

of his enemy 
He threw himself at the feet 

of the angel 
The town was decorated in his 

honor 



!S)ie <Stabt n^ar i^m gu C^^ren ge< 
fc^madt 
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72. The dative may often be used after a transitive 
verb accompanied by a direct object, to express the Eng- 
lish/or (" dative of interest ") : 

He bought a horse for his son (Sr laufte ^einent @o^ne ein $ferb 

a. This dative ("of interest"), particularly of personal 

pronouns, is often used with weakened force when it is 

not absolutely essential to the context : 

I have bought a house ^dj l^abt mir ein $au9 gelauft 

The king took a wife 2)er ^onig na^m ft(i^ fine gran 

73. The dative is used with many adjectives the English 

equivalents of which are followed by to (see Appendix A; 

also 231, 2 and 3) : 

He remained faithful to her dv blitb i^r treu 

The weather was favorable to 2)a9 Setter toax unferem Untente^« 
our undertaking men gfinfiig 

ACCUSATIVB. 

74. The accusative is used, as in English, to express the 
direct object : 

She wrote a letter (Bit ((i^rieb einen $rief 

75. The verbs of naming, calling, etc., take two accusa- 
tives in the active and two nominatives in the passive 
voice : 

He called me his friend @r nannte mi(4 f einen greunb; 

see 56, 2 

76. 1. The verbs of choosing, electing, appointing, etc., 
which in English take two accusatives, take only one in 
German, namely the direct object; the other accusative 
(the factitive predicate) must be translated by the prepo- 
sition 5U with the noun in the dative^ preceded in the 
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singular by the article, which is always contracted with 
the preposition, or by a possessive adjective : 

The people elected him presi- !S)ad ^ol! erma^Ue i^n gum ^raft* 

dent bcnten 

The king appointed him his ^er ^onig ernannte i^n gu feintm 

counsellor Statgeber 

Similarly in the passive : 

He wajs chosen leader (gr ttjurbc jum gfl^rer cmfi^tt 

2. With the verbs of considering, declaring, etc., the 

factitive predicate is expressed by means of at§ or fur 

with the accusative : 

He regarded it as a disgrace @r ]a\i ed atd {or ffir) eine ^d^anbe 

an 

In the passive, the nominative is used after afe, the 

accusative after f iir : 

He was considered an honest @r murbe aid ein e^rli^er iD'^ann {or 
man fur einen el^rtid^en iD'^ann) ange- 

fe^en 

77. Setjreit teach, takes two accusatives : 

He taught me French (Sr lel^rte tnic^ grangdftf^ 

78. A few adjectives which formerly took a genitive, 

may now take an accusative, more commonly that of a 

pronoun : 

I have had enough of it 34 ^tn ed {originally a genitive) 

fatt 
I am contented with it 3c^ bin ed gufrieben 

I am tired of this work 3(^ biu bieje flrbeit tniibe 

79. 1. The accusative is used to denote measure : 

The piece of steel was one foot !S)ad ®tM @ta^I (see 59, 6) koar 
and six inches long and one eiuen ^ug unb fed)d S^\i {see 66) 
inch thick lang unb einen 3oQ bid 
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The ticket cost one thaler ^9 SiHet loflete einen Skater 

That fellow Is not worth 2)cr Sttxi ift fclnen @(3^u6 $u(t)et 
powder and shot totxt 

2. Similarly the accusative is often used after verbs of 
motion to denote the distance or the extent of the motion, 
or the way, particularly when the verb is qualified by one 
of the adverbs bat)er, ba^in, enttang along, f)erQb, l^inab 
down, l^erauf, Ijtnaiif up, ^erunter, l^tnunter dovm, l^inburd^ 
through (130—134) : 

He had to ride five miles be- (&x tnugtc filnf SWcllcn reltcn, e^c cr 

fore he met any one irgenb iemanbem beqeflnpte 

We marched along a tedious Sir 2ogen etne langlvctiigc @trage 

road ba^in 

The stone rolled down the 2)er @tcin roHtc ben SBcrg ^Inab 

mountain 

He could hardly ascend the (Sr fonnte taunt bie Xxtppt ^inauf* 

stairs fieigen 

a. Sometimes, a verb of motion may be understood, 

without being expressed : 

Along the road we noticed jDen Seg entlattg bemerlten tDir 
many signs of the enemy's t)iele ^n^eici^en Don ber gtuc^t M 
flight geinbe^ 

80. 1. While more or less indefinite time may be ex- 
pressed by the genitive (see 60), definite time is generally 
expressed by the accusative ; instead of the accusative, a 
suitable preposition may often be used : 

He was at my house this 2)lefen SWorgcn {or ^cutc 9Korgen) 

morning n^ar er bei mir 

I shall go to Berlin next week, iRad)Pe 2Bod)c, ben erftcn iWarj (or 
the first of March am erflen ST^drg) ge^e i(i^ nac^ 

55erlln 
Cambridge, October 21, 1801 (Sambribge, ben 21. {pronounce ein« 

unbgroangtgflen) October 1891; 
see 59, 6 
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2. Duration of time is also expressed by the accus- 
ative (see 166, 1, 6) : 

He slept the whole night @r fc^Uef bie gange Sfla&fi 

We were on the ocean for five S3ir toaxtn fiinf Sodden auf ber 
weeks @ee 

a. Such an accusative is often re-enforced by an adverb 

following it : 

He had eaten nothing for three (Sr ^atte brei Sage lang {(»' l^inburc^) 
days ui^td gegeffen 

81. The accusative is sometimes used absolutely, 

when qualified by a past participle or by an adverbial 

phrase : 

He entered the room with his !S)en $ut in ber ^anb trat er iM 

hat in his hand S^mmtv 

At the table sat a man, his %m Stfd^e fag ein Ttaxm, ben Stop^ 

head resting on his hands in bie $Snbe geftii^t 



82. A verb must agree in person and number with its 
logical subject : 

Three persons are standing in !S)rei $erfonen fie^en t>ox eurenr 

front of your house ^aufe 

There are three persons stand- @d fle^en (see 192, 3) brei ^erfonep- 

ing in front of your house \)ox eurem $au{e 

a. If the subject is a collective noun, the same rules 
should be observed that apply to pronouns. See 26. 

TRANSITIVES AND INTBANSITIVBS. 

83. The German, unlike the English, has only very 
few verbs which may be used both transitively and in- 
transitively, e. g., brennen burn; as a rule, the two classe^i 
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must be carefully kept apart : to watch, as an intransitive 
verb, is loac^en, as a transitive, belpad^eiu 

a. The most important verbs that are intransitive in 
German and correspond in meaning to English transitives 
are given in 65. 

6. An English intransitive verb which has no precise 
intransitive equivalent in Gterman, should be rendered by 
the reflexive: 

He turned round @r brc^te ftd^ urn 

c. The prefix be- may be prefixed to many intransitive 
and some reflexive verbs to take the place of a preposition 
like auf, fiber, on, upon, about, etc., and thus change an in- 
transitive into a transitive: ftogcu moan, betlagen bemoan; 
fd^reiben write, befd^reiben write on or about, describe; fid^ 
tounbern wonder, betDUnbern {wonder at), admire. 

IMPEBSONALS. 

84. A verb having for its subject the indefinite eS 
(29, 2) is called an impersonal verb. Some verbs, by 
virtue of their meanings, are more commonly used as im- 
personals; others may be used as personals orimpersonals; 
others, again, are ordinaray personal 

1. The verbs expressing the most common phenomena 

of nature are generally impersonal: it rains ed regnet; 

similarly : 

blt^cit lighten fci^neten snow 

bonnern thunder fiilrtnen storm 

^ageln haU koe^en blow 

2. A number of words admit of a personal or im- 
personal construction without material difference in mean- 
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ing; in the impersonal construction, however, the indefinite 
t^ is generally omitted when any other element of the 
sentence precedes the verb : 

He was hungry ((Sr roar ^ungrig, or) cr lounge rtc, or 

c8 l)ungcrtc ll)U, or Ifjn ^ungevtc 

I dreamed last night that he 3ci^ traumte Ui^tt 'Olad)t ta^ er tot 
was dead fet, or ed tr&umte mil k,, or mic 

trSutnte :c 

a. Some of these verbs, when used as impersonals, take 

an accusative as an object : 

I am hungry @8 ^ungert tnid^; see a&ooe 

I am thirsty (Sd burftet tnid^ 

I am cold di friert mtd^ 

I grieve (gd jiatntnert tnlc^ 

I long for (S8 gelfiflet mi4 {^^h g^n. or wUh 

nad^ and dot.) 

h. Others take a dative : 

I am afraid of him @d i;raut mir Dor i^m; {r^fieonvdy, 

ic^ graue tnic^ t)or t^m) 

3. The indefinite e^ may be used to express the un- 
known subject of any verb : 

Something rustled among the @d rafd^ette in ben trocfenen SQXhU 

dry leaves, or there was a tern 

rustling etc. 
There is a knock, or somebody (Sd tlopf t 

is knocking 

In this case, eiS must be retained when some other 
element of the sentence precedes the verb : 
Suddenly there was a knock ^{^(o^tic^ Ilopfte ed 

4. Of intransitive verbs (including transitive verbs used 
like intransitives, without a direct object) an impersonal 
passive may be formed, expressing, without reference to 
an agent^ that a certain 9,ct is performed : 
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There was playing and dan- (S9 tDurbe gefplelt unb gefungen 

cing 
There was much laughter @d tourbe Diel gelac^t 

Much assistance was rendered (S9 tpurbe i^m Diel ge^olfm 

[to] him 

a. When any other element of the sentencje precedes 

the verb, eiS must be omitted : 

Smoking is not permitted in 68 barf in blcfem S^mmtx nid^t gc* 
this room raiic^t tperben, or in biefem 3itn« 

met barf nt(^t geraud^t koerben 
(See 29, 1 cL) 

AUXIIilARIBS. 

85. The verb t^un do should not be used as an 
auxiliary, nor, unless accompanied by an object, as a 
substitute for the principal verb: 

Do you sing? No, I do not ©ingcn @ic? 92cin, icift fingc nit^t 

I finished my work this mom- 3cift l)abc ^cutc9)iorgcn mcinc Slrbcit 

ing; did you, too? Yes, I DoUeiibct; !)abcn @ic c8 (sec 29, 

did 1 d) auc^ get^n ? 3a, ic^ aud^ 

86. The auxiliaries l^aben, fein and toerben are not used 
in answers to questions or in emphatic afl&rmations, with- 
out the important object, predicate or adverb previously 
expressed or a word representing them : 

Did you not have a copy of ©atten @ic nit^t cin ©jcmplar oon 

Goethe's Faust with you? ® oct^c'« ^an^ bcl fi^ ? 3a, id^ 

Yes, I did ^attc cln« 

Were you in Paris at that SSarcn @ic bamals in ?ari8? 

time? No, I was not ^tin, ic^ tvax nit^t ba 

He claims that I have not paid @r bc^auptct, bag ic^ bicfc 9lcd^nung 

this bill, but I have noc^ ittc^t begap ^abe; ic^ l^aht 

ed aber bo(^ getl^an 
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PBBFBCT AND PLUPBRFEOT. 

87. 1. The perfect and pluperfect tenses are formed by 

means of the auxiliary ^aben, as in English by means of 

have : 

I have read your letter 3cft Ijaht 3^ren ©rlcf getefen 

It had snowed (Sd l^atte ge{(^neit 

2. But intransitive verbs, expressing motion from one 
place to another, or transition from one condition to 
another, usually take f ciil as auxiliary, instead of \)ai)tn : 

He has arrived, landed, depart- (Sr ifl angetommen, gelanbet, obge* 

ed, died rcifl, gcftorbcn 

He has slept @r ^at gefc^Iafen 

Btd 

He has fallen asleep @r ifl eingefc^Iafen 

a. Here belongs also gelingen turn out as desired, usually 
translated by means of succeed : 

The attempt was successful ^er !^er{u(i^ gelang 

I have succeeded in it @d ift mir gelungeu 

The prisoner had succeeded in 68 toav bcm ©cfangcncn gelungen 
opening the door bie X^iir 3U offnen; see 128, 3 6. 

Also mifeUngen: 

He has failed in the attempt 2)cr 5Scrfu(6 ifl i^m mlfelungcn 

3. ©eiii be and bteibcii remain also take fein as auxiliary, 
Instead of t)abcn : 

I have already been there 3c^ bin f(^oii bagcmcfcn 

He had remained at home @r tuar gu $aud geblieben 

FUTURB AND CONDITIONAL. 

88. Never express the pure future or conditional by 
foQen or tooUm} see IM and 105. 
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89. 1. The future is expressed by the present of toerbctt 

and the present infinitive : 

I shall come 34 tperbe fotnmen 

He will come (5r tpirb tommcn 

He will be sent away (Sr itiivb treggefc^ictt tDerben 

a. In indirect discourse (see 114-115) the conditional 
(see 90, 1) may be used, instead of the future subjunctive : 

He said that he would wiite @r fagte, bag er oft fc^retben tperb:, 

often or rtJiirbc 

I was told my request would aJJon fagtc mlr, mclnc ©ittc toerbc 

be refused {or roitrbe) mir abgefc^logen toer- 

ben 

2. The future perfect is expressed by th^ same forms of 

toerben and the perfect infinitive : 

He will then have finished his !£)ann n)irb er feine Arbeit beenbet 
^ork ftobcn 

a. In indirect discourse (see 114-115) the conditional 
perfect (see 90, 2) may be used, instead of the future per- 
fect subjunctive : 

He wrote that,by next Monday, ©r fc^rlcb, bog er bo8 ©udft am tlftc^* 
he would have read the book ftcn SWontag burd^gelefen ^abcn 
through wcrbe, or triirbc 

90. 1. The conditional is expressed by the preterit 
subjunctive of iuerbeii and the infinitive : 

He would go with us, if he (Sr toiirbe mit un« gc^cn, wenn er 

could lonntc 

He would be sent away, if he (Sr tpiiibe fortgefdftlrf t tpcrbcn, tocnn 

did it again er t% itiieber t^dte 

a. Instead of the conditional, the preterit subjunctive 

may be used (see 117, 2) : 

(Sr ginge mit uud, instead of er tt^iirbe mlt uud gel^en 

9x roHxht fortgefc^idt, instead of er roiirbe fortgefc^icft toerben 
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2. The conditional perfect is expressed by the same 
forms of iDerben and the perfect infinitive : 

He would have done it if he (Sr itifirbe fd get^an l^ahtn, xvtnn tx 

had been able ed gefount ^atte 

He would have been sent away (gr roftrbc fortgc{d)i(ft Worben fcln, 

if he had done it again ipeun ec ed tpiebfr get(]an ^dtte 

a. Instead of the conditional perfect, the pluperfect 

subjunctive may be used (see 117, 2) : 

@r t)dtte ed get^an, instead of er tpiirbe ed getl^an ^abeit 

(St to'dvt fortgefc^id t toorben, instead of er tpiirbe fortgefc^ictt tporben fein 

PASSIVE. 

91. The passive is formed by means of the auxiliary 
iDerben and the past participle of the principal verb. The 
auxiliary should stand in the same tense in which the 
principal verb would stand in the active voice ; in doubtful 
cases it is well, therefore, to change the construction into 
the active, to ascertain what tense should be used. Thus : 

AcTiYB. Passive. 

Present, 

He builds the house The house is [being] built by him 

(Sr baut bad $au« Da9 $aud toirb Don i^m gebout 

Preterit, 

He built the house The house was [being] built by him 

(Sr baute bad ^ud 2)Qd $au« tpurbe oon i^m gebout 

Perfect. 

He has built the house The house has been built by him 

(St ^t bad $QUd gebaut :£!ad $au9 ift t)on t^m gebaut 

worben 
Pluperfect. 

He had built the house The house had been built by him 

(St 6atte bad $aud gebaut 2)ad $aud roar Dou i^m gebaut 

tDorben 
Future. 
He will buUd the house The house will be built by him 

(Sr toith bad ^nd bauen '^a^ $aud »irb t)on i^m gebaut 

toerbcn 
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Future Perfect, 
He will have built the house The house will have been built hy 

him 
(SrkDirbba9$auegebautMeii 2)a« $aud toitb t)on i^tn gebaut 

loorben fein 

a. Notice that the forms is being built, was being built, 
etc., are to be rendered by the simple passive : lt)irb gebaut, 
iDurbe gebaut, etc. ; see 124, 3 6. 

92. As the meaning of tperben is to become, the above 
forms of the passive can only be used when a becoming 
or, in other words, a change in condition, an occurrence, is 
to be expressed. Whenever not so much the change in 
condition, but rather the new condition itself is to be 
emphasized, either as resulting from the change or, for its 
own sake, as a permanent condition, then the auxiliary 
fein should be used, as in English to be : 

OCCDRRENCE. CONDITION. 

Fishes are caught in nets or He is caught (i. e., he has been 

with hooks caught) 

gtfd^f toerben in ^J2c^en ober mit @r ifl gffangett 

kngel^aleu gefangeu 

The fire was extinguished by When the engine arrived, the fire 

the occupants of the house was already extinguished 

S)q« gcucr rtjurbc Don ben S3c» 31I« bic gcucrfpri^e antam, roor bo» 

n^o^nern bed $au{ed gelSfc^t gener fc^on gel5{(t)t 

When we reached the ship, the When we reached the ship, the 
sails were hoisted (= the sails were already hoisted 
sailors hoisted the sails) 

$[I9 tt)ir ba9 ©d^iff erretd^ten, ^td n^tr bad ©d^iff erretc^ten, loaren 
iDurben bie @egel aufgegogen bie ®egel fc^on aufgejogen 

She was received by her maid- She was beautiful and was dressed 
ens and dressed in magni- like a queen 
ficent garments 
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@ie n)urbe t)on i^ren Sungfrauen @ie toax f^dn unb toax toit eine 
empfangen unb iit prdc^ttge fionigin gelleibet 
©eiDanber gelleibet 

The bridge will be blown up Before you can prevent it, the 

to-morrow bridge will be blown up 

SRorgen trivb bie ^nlcfe gefprengt (S^e @ie ed t^erl^inbem !5nnen, tplrb 

toerben bie SBxHdt gefprengt feiit 

93. Do not use the passive unless you wish to 

emphasize the object as acted upon, rather than the agent 

as acting : 

Luther translated the Bible Sutler ilbcrje^tc bie ©ibelinS 3)cut- 

into German so that it could {c^e, fo bag bad gange ^oll {te 

be read by the whole people lefeit lonnte unb ntd^t nut bie 

and not only by the clergy ©cijlUc^lcit 

The active voice should be used here, because the people are evidently 
thought of as readers of the Bible, rather than the Bible, for its own sake, 
04 being read ; but : 

The general was killed by a 2)er ©enerat iDurbe t)on etner Sta* 
cannon ball nonenfuget getotet 

a. When only the act, but not the agent is to be 
emphasized, the impersonal passive may be used ; see 84, 4 

94, The English passive may often be rendered by the 

indefinite pronoun man and the active : 

It is thought Tlan gtauBt 

The books were shown to him 2)ic SBilt^er wurbcn l^m gegeigt, or 

man geigte il^m bie IBiic^er 

a. This should always be done when an infinitive pre- 
ceded by to is dependent on a passive verb, and it may 
then be necessary to substitute a subordinate clause for 
the infinitive : 

He was heard to exclaim ^an ^5rte il^n audrufen 

He was seen to fall to the SD^an fal^ t^n gu ®oben fallen, or man 
ground fal^, tDie er gu Soben fieL 
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He was thought to be insane iD'^an gtaubte, bag er toabnftnnig 

{et; see 122 

95. Sometimes an intransitive verb may be used tc 
translate the English passive when no agent is men- 
tioned : 

Seven horses were burnt ©icbcn ^ferbc tjcrbranntcn 

MODAL AI7XILIABIBS. 

96. The German modal auxiliaries biirfeii be allowed to 
(dare), f 6nnen be able to (can), mogen like to (may), inuffcn be 
compelled to (must), foUcn be obliged to (shall), Wolkn wish 
to (will) are much more extensively used than the English 
can, may, etc., because they have infinitives and parti- 
ciples, and can, therefore, form compound tenses, while 

their English equivalents are defective to that extent : 
I can read 34 (ann lef en 

I have been able to read 3c^ \^cibt (efen !5nnen 

I shall be able to read 3(i^ itierbe lefen !5nnen, etc. 

(See 119, 2 6.) 

97. The modal auxiliaries may be used as independent 

verbs with neuter pronouns as objects : 

He is not allowed to do that @r barf bad nic^t t^un 

She will be compelled to do it @lc Wirb c8 t^un milffcn 

Or with adverbs of place, when a verb of motion ii 

understood (see 135). 

He cannot get out @r lann nlc^t ^eroud 

And ffinnen, mfigen and tooHen, when used in certain 
senses, may take nouns or pronouns as objects ; see 101, 5, 
102, 2, 105, 4. 

98. When^ a modal auxiliary in the perfect or plu- 
perfect is accompanied by an infinitive, its past participle 
assumes the form of an infinitive : 
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He has wanted it (Sr Ijat e« getoollt 

He has wanted to do it (St I}at ed tt)un rooQen 

8he has been compelled to do it @ie l^at ed tl)un milff en 

a. The same is true of I|eifeen command, l)clfen A^/p» 

l^flrcn A«ar, laffen Ze/, cai^e, fefien see; see 119, 3: 

He has helped me to carry out dx \\at mlr meincit ?Jlan au«ffl^ren 

my plan ^ctfcn 

I have heard her sing 3c^ ^abc ftc pngen ^5rcn 

We have let him depart SSir ftabcn Iftn abreifcu laffen; 

<eel20 

99. The possession of a past participle enables the 
German modal auxiliaries to form pluperfects and pluper- 
fect subjectives : 

He had been able to come @r ^atte f ommen fonnen 

He would have been able to (Sr ^citte lommeit tdnnen 

come, for which the more 

common he could have come 

He should {or ought to) have dx ^dtte tommen foUett 

come 

100. Stitfcn. 1. S)urfcn means now be allowed to, 
have a right to ; dare should be translated by luagcn (see 

119, 4) : 

All students are allowed to Me ©tubenten bilrfen bie ^Ibliotl^et 

make use of the library benujjen 

The citizens did not dare refuse S)ie SBiirger Waflten e3 (29, Id) 
the general's demands nid^t, bie f^orberungeu bed ®ene» 

raid abgufc^lageu 

2. Hence bfirfen should be used to express may, when 
used in the sense of be allowed to, have a right to: 

The doctor said I might walk S)er ^ottor fagte, ic^ biirfte eine 
for half an hour ^alBe @tunbe fpajieren ge^en 

3. It should be used for muff en, when must not is 
equivalent to be not allowed to, ought not to : 
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I must not go out after dark Sc^ barf nac^ ©onnenuntergang 

nic^t audge^en 

4. It may be used, particularly in the preterit suh 
junctive (see 117), to make a cautious statement : 

Ton are right, I dare say @ie bitrften too^I Stec^t l^abett 

5. SBagen burfen is not an uncommon pleonasm : 

May I [venture to] offer you 3)orf id) c8 toagcn, 3^ncn meine 
my company ? ©eglcitung onjubtcten? 

101. jtonncn. l. S5nnen corresponds to the English 
ean: 

He cannot read nor write (Sx tann meber (efen noc^ fc^reiBen 

He could not be present @r tonitte nic^t antoefenb fein 

2. Ordinarily, also be able to should be rendered by 
iSnnen; the circumlocutions fa^ig fein, im ©tanbc fciii 
should be reserved for occasions where they are needed 
for the sake of variety: 

He has been unable to get per- (St (at !eine (Srloubnig er^Uen 

mission tbnnett 

She will be unable to leave the @ie tpirb fed^d Sodden (ang ba9 

house for six weeks $QU9 nlc^t Derlaffen t5nneu 

3. ^Snncn is used to express an absolute possibiKty : 
He could come if he would (Sr tonnte lommen toenn er tPoHte 

a. To express a possibility as conceded by the writer or 

speaker, either f 5nnen or mSgcn may be used, the former 

being perhaps more common in the ordinary language, 

especially in the present tense: 

He may come at three o'clock @r !anu urn brci Ul)r obcr um {tebett 

or at seven o'clock Uftr foninicn 

You may be right 2)u fainift {or mafljl) S^cd^t Robert 

It might embarrass her Q9 tomtte fte in ^^erlegen^eit briugm 
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4 StSnnen is used, even more often than the English 
can, in the sense of he allowed to, may : 

You can go now @lc !5nncn je^t gclicn 

5. In the spoken language, fOnncn is often used in the 
sense of know, in speaking of a science or a language : 

He knows French very well @r fann fc^r gut grongSpfc^ 

6. Stdnnen should never be confounded with fcnnen 
know. As between fcimen and tuiffcn, both meaning know, 
it may be said that iuiffcu is used more particularly of 
facts, fennen of persons and things, so that the latter 
may be said to be synonymous with he acquainted with : 

I know him well 3(^ fcnne i^n gut 

I know who he is ^dj tucig, tuer cr Ifl 

I know his house (i. e., I know ^6) rtJcig fcln ^avL% 

where he lives) 
I know his house (i. e., I have 34 ^^^nne (eln ^au$ 

been in it and know how it 

is arranged, etc.) 

102. Wti^tn. 1. 3)?5gen may be used to express a 
possibility as conceded by the writer or speaker ; in this 
sense it interchanges with foniicu ; see 101, 3 a. 

2. It may be used, as a transitive verb, in the sense of 
like and, with an infinitive, in the sense of like to, care to : 

She did not like him @ie mod^te t^u nid^t 

I do not care to see him now ^6) mag ll)n je^t uic^t fe^cn 

He did not like to ride with us, @r mod^te ntd^t mtt unS reiten, roeil 

because his horse was some- feiu 'ipferb etltiad ta^m toav 

what lame 

a. In this sense, niSgen is often strengthened by gem 
(see 186, 1 a), especially in the preterit subjunctive used 
with the force of a conditional (see 117, 2): 
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I should like to spend a year 3d^ mod^te gem ein Sa^r in 3ttbteit 
in India ^ubringen 

3. The subjunctive of itiSgen is used in independent 
optative sentences ; see 112, 2 and 3. 

4. In dependent clauses, the use of mogen is much more 
restricted than that of may in English, the subjunctive of 
the principal verb being ordinarily used to convey the 
same meaning, while in some cases even the indicative 

may be used : 

I hope you may find your fam- ^6) ^offc, @ic tocrbcn ^%xt t^amilie 

ily well gcfuiib antreffcn 

I fear that he may have mis- 3t5 furcate, bag cr mclnc ?lb|tc^t 

understood my intention mtgt)er{lanben l^abe, or ^at 

I repeated the explanation in ^6) tt)icbcrl)ottc bic (Srflarung, bo- 
order that everybody might niit ipbcrmann bicfdbc gcnau oer* 
clearly understand it flunbc, or ocrflc^cn module 

He always feared lest some @r fiirdfttrtc Immer, baS jcmottb 

one should inquire into his feiner ©efd^id^te nad^forfc^e 
history 

103. 1. SRtiffcn. M%Lst should be rendered by muff en: 
All men must die OTc SWcnfd^cn jnftffcn flcrbcn 

You must excuse me @ic miiffcn micift cntfd^utblgen 

2. Be compelled to, he forced to, he obliged to may also, 
in most cases, be rendered by miiffen : 

I was compelled to use vio- 3c^ mugtc ©ewalt gcBraud^cn 

lence 

Napoleon had been forced to 92a))o1[eon ^atte flc^ gurfictgie^en 

retreat miiffen 

a. Of course, gejipungen luerben (or fein, see 92) he com- 
pelled, may also be used, and it should be used when the 

agent is expressed : 

The stranger was compelled by S)er ^rembe itiurbe Don ben ^ftr* 

the citizens to leave the town gem gegmungen, bie @tabt f ogleic^ 

ftt onc« |u Derlaffen 
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8. Have to may be translated literally^ but it will often 
be better to use mflffen : 

His father had to pay the bill @eln Sater ^atte bie 9led^nung gu 

bega^ten, or tnugte bte 9le(^nung 
begol^len 

4. When muffen is accompanied by a negative, it usu- 
ally means not he compelled to ; must not in the sense of 
be not allowed to, ought not to, should, as a rule, be ren- 
dered by bflrf en ; see 100, 3. 

104. Solfcn. 1. ©oHen should never be used to ex- 
press the pure future or conditional ; see 88-90. 

2. Otherwise ; the forms of shall should be rendered by 
those of foUcn : 

Thou Shalt not kill 2)u foUfi ni^t tdtm 

He should go to Karlsbad (St foUte nac^ Jtarldbab ge^en 

You should have come sooner 2)u ^cittefl fritter totnmeit foHen^ 

see 99 

3. The imperfect subjunctive of foUen should be used 
for otight to with a present infinitive, and the pluperfect 
subjunctive for otight to with a perfect infinitive : 

He ought to stay at home and (Sr foQte gu $aufe bleiben unb fttu 

study bieren 

Tou ought to have paid him ®u l)'dittft iljn fogteld^ bega^Ien \oU 

at once len, see 99 

4. @oIIen should be used to translate the forms of to be 
when followed by an infinitive with to, unless pure futu- 
rity is to be expressed : 

I am to receive ten thousand 34 ^^^ h^^^ taufenb SD^arf bad 3a^r 

marks a year er^alten 

The ship was to sail to-day, 2)a9 @(f)iff foUte Vnte abfa^ren, 

but the captain has fallen abet bet ^apitan tfl fe^r tcant 

Tety sick getoorben 
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5. The present tense of foUen may be used, when no 
misunderstanding can arise, in the sense of he said to : 

The Czar is said to contemplate 2)er (Sgar fott eine 9{eije nadf $ari9 

a journey to Paris beabflc^tigcn 

Dr. Faust is said to have lived Dr. %an\t foQ in (Srfurt gelebt 

in Erfurt ^aben 

105. S&olfcit. 1. SBoHen should never be used to ex- 
press the pure future or conditional ; see 88-90. 

2. Nor should tuoHeit ever be used, like the English 

would, in the sense of was (or were) wont to : 

Every evening she would sit 3ebcn S[bcnb fag ftc am Ufcr unb 
on the shore and gaze upon fa^ Qufd Ttttv ^inaud 
the ocean 

3. It is used in the sense of be willing to, desire to, wish 

to, want to : 

The doctor would not (i. e.,was 2)ci' 3lrgt iDoHtc Don bcr armcn grau 

not willing tg) accept any fcinc S3cgafttung annel^mcn 

pay from the poor woman 

I wanted to come, but I could 3c^ roolltc fommcn, abcr ic^ lonitte 

not ntc^t 

a. In the sense of desire to, gem is often added to Xooh 

len (see 186, la): 

He desired to complete his (Sr iDoQte feine ©tubien gent Be* 
studies enben 

4. SBoHen is also used, as a transitive verb, in the sense 
of desire, want to have : 

The child wanted the moon S)a8 ^tnb rtjolltc ben 9Wonb [^abcii] 

TENSES. 

106. 1. The present tense is used, for the English per- 
fect, to express an action or condition which began in the 
past and still continues at the present time : 
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I have been working on this 3(f) arbcltc ft^on brci So^rc an blc« 
book for three years fern ©uc^c 

2. Similarly, the preterit is used, for the English pluper- 
fect, to express an action or condition which, having com- 
menced previous to a specified time in the past, still con- 
tinued at that time : 

I had been in Paris for three 3c^ tuar fcit brci 9Jionatcn in ?art8, 
months, when the war broke atd ber j^rieg audbrac^ 
out 

107. 1. As in English, the present tense is often used, 

for the preterit, in lively narration : 

Without a moment's hesitation O^nc ciucn SlugcnbUcf gu fiQtxn, 

he rushes through smoke cllt cr burd^ ^andj unb glammcn 

and flames up the narrow bie enge Xxeppt ^inouf, brid^t bte 

stairs, bursts open the door, X^ilr ouf, crgre ift bod i?lnb, Wlcf* 

seizes the child, wraps it in a elt ed in etne ©ettbedfe, tragt e9 

blanket, carries it down the oitf bcmfclbcn gcfci^rlid^cn SBcgc 

same dangerous path, and l)inunter unb iibergtbt e9 feiner 

hands it to his mother, who ' Dor JJreube fhimmen Ttnittx 
is speechless with joy 

2. It is also used in giving a brief account of a story, a 

poem, or a drama ; and, in that case, it is of importance 

to be consistent and not fall into the use of the preterit 

after the present has once been used : 

In the second scene, Arkas, 3n ber gtveiten @cene erfd^eint 

the king's messenger, appears ^rfoS^.ber SBotc bc« ^5nig«, unb 

and announces to the priest- melbet ber $rte{ierin ha9 ^txaxu 

ess the approach of Thoas naljtn bed S^^oad (see 8 b) unb 

and his army {eined peered 

108. The present tense, more frequently than in Eng- 
lish, is used instead of the future, provided that no mis- 
understanding can arise : 
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I shall depart for Munich to- 3(4 retfe morgen nad^ SD^ttd^en ab 

morrow 

We shall build (are going to 9?5(4{le9 3a4r bauen totr ein ntut9 

build) a new house next year ^au9 

If you will come with me, I SBenn bu niit mir tommfl, gebe i^ 

shall give you the money bir ba9 ®t\h 

a. This is particularly often done in the passive : 
Whoever moves will be shot 2Bcr fid^ rfl^rt toirb crft^offen 

h. The present may, therefore, be used to express a 
very decided command : 

You go at once to your room 2)u ge^fl foglelc^ auf bcln 3itnmet 

109. The future and the future perfect are often used to 
express that which probably is, or has been : 

Who can it be 1 It is probably 2Bcr farin c« fcin ? (&9 ttjltb mcln 

my brother 16rnber fein 

He has probably landed by (Sr tvtrb ie^t [ma^rfd^einlid^] fd^on 

this time gelanbet fein 

110. Instead of the preterit, the perfect is very fre- 
quently used in ordinary conversation, less frequently in 
the written language : 

Last year I was in Europe Se^jted 3a^r bin i(^ in (Suropa ge« 

roefen 
Thiers died Sept 4, 1877 £^ier9 i{l am 4. @e))tember 1877 

geflorben 

a. In continued narration, however, the preterit is the 
rule. 

SUBJUNOTIVB. 

111. The subjunctive is used, if the writer or speaker 
wishes to represent something not as a fact, or as certain, 
but as possible, conditional, desirable, or as said or be- 
lieved by another person. But the subjective character^ 
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which may be given to a statement by the use of the sub- 
junctive, may be given to it also by other means, e, g,, by 
the use of certain particles or modal auxiliaries, as is often 
done in English, so that the use of the subjunctive, par- 
ticularly in independent clauses, is thus comparatively 
limited. 

Optative Subjunctive. 

112. The subjunctive is used to express a wish or in- 
tention. 

A, In Independent Sentences. 

1. The use of the present subjunctive is ordinarily 

limited to certain fixed expressions : 

God be praised @elobt fei @ott 

May God grant ®ebe ®ott 

Let it be thus @o fei e9 

2. The present subjunctive of mScjen is commonly used 
to express a wish conceived as capable of realization : 

M.iy the new year bring you SKSgc bir ba« ncuc Oa^r nl(^t« aU 
nothing but joy and happi- @Ifidt uiib greube bringen 
ness 

3. The preterit subjunctive, usually accompanied by a 

f ni bicle like bodj or nur, is used to express a wish not 

: .alized at the present time : 

Would that he might come ^ame er bod( 

I wish it would stop raining ^brte ed boc^ auf gu regnen 

a. The preterit subjunctive of mSgen may also be used, 

without materially changing the sense : 

Would that he were silent SWbd^tc cr bod^ ft^Weigcn, for the 

simpler ft^rotege er bod^ 

4 The pluperfect subjunctive, usually accompanied by 
bod^ or nur, is used to express a wish not realized at a 
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time in the past when its realization would have been de- 
sirable : 

Would that I bad seen him ^atte t(4 iifxi bo(4 gefe^en 

If he had only arrived at the SSfirc cr bocft (iiur, bot^ nur) jur 
right time rec^ten ^tii getommen 

B, In Dependent Clauses. 

113. 1. The subjunctive is used in dependent clauses 

after verbs of wishing^ intending, permitting and their 

opposites : 

I desire that my books shall 3d^ toUnft^c, bag man mir mclnc 

be returned to me SSilt^er gurildfciibc 

He intended that his brother (gr bcabfidjtigtc, bag jcln ©ruber 

should receive this letter bicjcn S3ricf cr^lctte, or er^alten 

foUte 

He had not permitted his son @r l)attc nit^t erlaubt, bag feln 

to go to America @o^n nat^ Slmerila glngc 

He feared that his friend dx fiirdfttetc, bag feln grcunb jlflrbe, 

might die or flcrbcn mbd^te 

2. The subjunctive is used in final clauses to express 

intention, purpose, etc. : 

Luther translated the Bible l^ut^er iiberfel^te bie ©ibel in8 

into German, so that the ©eutfd^e, fo bag bo« SSolt pc lejcn 

people might be able to read tonnte unb nid^t nur blc ®eifl« 

it and not only the clergy lid)teit 

3. If, however, that which is expressed in the final 
clause is not to be represented as intended, or is to be 
represented not only as intended but as actually accom- 
plished, the indicative should be used : 

The fog was so dense, that the S)cr S^^ebel tt)ar Jo bld^t, bag ber 

captain could not see the ^a))itfin ba9 Sid^t nic^t fe^en 

'light fonntc 

He stepped nearer, so that he @r tiat na^er, fo bag er ba9 fditt 

could (was able to) see the beffer fe^en tonnte 

picture better 
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4 The indicative may also be used after verbs of wish- 
ing and commanding, if the wish or command are to be 
very emphatic or are conceived as certain to be fulfilled : 

I want you to take this letter 3c^ tt)iln|d)c, bag bu biefett ^rief 
to the post auf bic ^ojl trfigil 

Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 

114. 1. The subjunctive is used in substantive clauses 
dependent on verbs of thinking, saying, inquiring, search- 
ing, investigating, etc. : 

He believes that he is sick @r glaubt, bag cr fran! fci 

He said that he would soon @v fagte, bag cr batb giiritcfte^ren 

come back tverbe 

He asked (he wished to know) @r fragtc (er iDoUtc roiffcn), ttjic Id^ 

how I had slept ge|d)Iafcn i)abc 

2. If, however, the truth of the statement is not to 
be questioned, or is to be affirmed with a considerable de- 
gree of certainty, the indicative should be used : 

I believe that you are right ^dj glaiibe, bag bu rccl)t ^afl 

He knew that his father had @r tuugtc, bag fclii ^ater angc!om- 

arrived men war 

Ask your brother himself, if gragc beiiien ©ruber uur fclbfl, ob 

he did not see it (t. e., I know cr c« uid)t gcjc^cu ^at 

he did see it) 

115. After verbs of saying and thinking, a clause, 
which stands for a direct object, may be introduced by 
bafe, in which case the verb naturally stands at the end of 
the clause (see 236) ; or it may be left formally indepen- 
dent, while logically dependent, in which case the verb, as 
regularly in independent sentences, occupies the second 
place (see 214) ; the rules for moods and tenses in indi- 
rect discourse (see 116) apply in either case : 
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He said [that] he had seen the 
empezor 



The accused claimed that he 
was innocent 



dt fagte, bag cr ben Stai\tT flefc^en 

^atte, or cr fogte, cr ^attc ben 

Stai\tx gefe^en 
S)cr ^ngeflagtc be^auptde, bag er 

unft^ulbig tDfirc, or cr ware uit« 

fd^ulbig. 

116. 1. In English, in changing from the direct to the 
indirect discourse, the present tense is changed to the 
preterit ; in German, the best usage requires the present 
tense of the direct discourse to be retained also in the 
indirect discourse : 



Direct. 
He said: ''I am sick." 
Cr fagtc : ^3d& bin fran!^* 

He asked him: "Have* you 
seen my brother? " 
(&v fragtc t^n: „^a\t bu mci» 
nenS3rubergefe^en?" 

He thought: "He will forget 
it" 

(Sr bad^te : „(ix kotrb e9 t>tx* 
geffen*' 



Indirect 
He said that he was sick 
@r fagte, bag er trant fei 

He asked him, if he had seen his 
brother 

(gr fragtc t^n, ob ei jciuen ©ruber 
geie^en ^abe 

He thought [that] he would forget 
it 

@r bat^te, bag rr ed bergeffen 
toerbe, or er toerbe c9 bergeffen; 



see 115 
2. In the spoken language, however, the preterit is 
quite generally substituted for the present, as in English ; 
and this is also often done in the written language, espe- 
cially when the form of the verb is the same in the 
present subjunctive as in the present indicative : 

They said : " We have seen ®tc f agten : ,,2Btr ^abeu i^n ge- 

fe^en" 

@it fagten, bag f!c i^n gefp^eu l^fiN 
ten, instead of f^dben, which 
would be identical with the pre- 
serU indicative 

<Er fagte, bag er tranl tofire, for fei 



him" 
They said that they had seen 
him 



He said that he waa sick 
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a. Similarly, as the preterit subjunctive tourbc may be 
ised for the present subjunctive toerbe, so for the future 
subjunctive id^ toerbc tl^un we may substitute what is or- 
dinarily called a conditional (see 90), id^ tDiirbe tf)un : 

He said that he would do it @r faflte, bag er e8 t^un VDiitht,for 

mxht 

Potential Subjunctive. 

117. The preterit subjunctive is used to denote that 
which, under certain circumstances, might be : 

It might be possible, but ... @9 tvfire tvo^I mSglid^, abet • . . 

2. Hence the preterit subjunctive may be used in 

hypothetical clauses, instead of the conditional, and the 

pluperfect subjunctive instead of the perfect conditional : 

He would go with us, if he (Sr gtnge mit uu9, (instead of er 

toilrbe tnit un9 gel^cu) luentt tx 
I5ttnte 

@r ^atte e9 get^an (instead of er 
tvilrbe ed grt^an l^aben), toenn er 
gefonnt ^citte 

(gr wave gelommcn (instead of er 
tviirbe gefommen fetn), roenn e8 
mdjt geregnet ^Stte 



could 

He would have done it if he 
had been able 

He would have come if it had 
not rained 



118. 1. The subjunctive is used to express conditions 
which are not realized : 



If he were my friend, he would 
not say this of me 



If he would only come, all 

would be well 
I should bara come sooner if I 

had known it 



^enn er mcln greunb ware, (o* 
ware er tnein J^reimb, see 285, 2) 
fo [see 140) Wilrbe er bie9 utd^t 
t)on mir fagen 

SBcnn er nur !ame {or I5me er nur), 
fo ware aUe9 gut 

3(^ ware fru^er gefommen, wenn Id^ 
ed gewugt ^fitte, or ^atte id^ U 
gewugt 
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2. Hence the subjunctive should always be used after 
ate toenn, ate ob as if, as though : 

He looked as though he had (Sr fa^ an9, al9 ob er au6 bent (3xaht 
risen from the grave aufcrflanbcn ttjfire, or al« toarc er 

aud bem ®rabe auferflanben 

INPINinVB. 

119. 1. Infinitives are preceded by their complements 
(see 231, 1). When the preposition 511 is used, it always 
stands immediately before the infinitive. 

2. As a rule, the preposition 511 is used before an infini- 
tive in the same cases in which to is used in English. 

a. When to is equal to in order to, it should ordinarily 

be rendered by inn . . . 311, the urn preceding the other 

complements of the infinitive : 

He went to Paris to study (Sr ging nat^ graufreid^, um frangd' 
French history {tfd^e ©efdtjid^te gu flubteren 

b. Never use /(U before an infinitive dependent on a 

modal auxiliary, not even when the modal auxiliary is 

employed to render an English circumlocution requiring 

the use of to : 

I cannot do it 3d^ faun e9 ttid^t t^un 

He will not be able to do it @r With t9 nid^t t^un ISnnen 

We must do it 2Sir mfiffcn c« t^un 

We have been compelled to Sir ^abcn c« t^un mflffcn 
do it 

c. Unlike the English to, ju must be repeated before 

each of several infinitives : 

The teacher gave us a poem to 2)er !Pc^rer gab un« cin ©ebtd^t 
copy and learn by heart abgufc^reiben unb au^toenbig |U 

Unten 
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3. The infinitive without ju is used after finbcn find, 

fft^len feel, ^eifeen command, ^elfen help, t)6ren hear, laffcn 

let, cause, lel^reit teach, lernen learn, fel^en 5e« : 

I saw her sitting at the window 3ti^ fa^ fie am gcnfler ft^cn 

The boy learned to read 2)cv ^nabe Icrntc Icfen 

He ordered me to be silent (Sr ^teg mic^ flill fc^n^etgen 

The colonel let the men rest ®er Oberft Ueg bie ©olbaten glDet 
(caused ... to rest) two hours ©tuuben rit^en 

4. Contrary to English usage, ^u should be used before 

an infinitive after Juagen dare, and braiidjcu need: 

He did not dare say a word @r tvagte fein ^ort gu reben 

You need not trouble yourself <Sie braudien ftc^ nid^t gu bemil^ett 

120. 1. When ^8ren hear, fcf)en see, fuf)(en feel, laffen 
Ze^, cai^se, tjcifeeii, 6efef)lcn, geOieten command, are followed 
by an infinitive, the object which expresses who is heard, 
seen, etc., or to whom a command is given, may be omitted 
in German without changing the rest of the sentence, 
while in English a passive construction must be used : 

The king ordered the architect S)cr ^5iiig befall bcm SCrc^ltcftcn, 

to build him a castle on the t^m eiit <Sc^iog auf bem $erge gu 

mountain batten 

The king ordered a castle to 2)cr £6ntg befall, l^m cin ©d^log 

be built for him on the auf bem $erge gu bauen 

mountain 

a. When have with an infinitive or past participle 
means cause, order, command, it should be rendered by 
laffen, Iieifeen, 6efet)Ieu or gebieten: 

I had him repeat the story 3d^ Ueg l^n blc ®eft^ld)tc tDieber- 

^oten 
The Sultan had fifteen of the 2)er ©ulton licfi filnfte^n bcr ®e- 
prisoners beheaded fangcncn cnt^aupten 

2. It may, therefore, be said, that after the above verbs, 
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a past participle or a passive infinitive should be trans- 
lated by an active infinitive (without ju before the verbs 

mentioned 119, 3) : 

I have heard this story told a ^6^ ^abe biefe ©efd^td^te fd^on oft 

good many times erga^Int ^5ren 

Charlemagne caused the old ftarl bet ©rogeUegbie alien $elben« 

heroic poems to be collected Ueber fammetn 

The captain ordered the sails 2)er ^apttfin Ueg bie @egel auf< 

to be hoisted gie^en 

3. The active infinitive may then be said to have pas- 
sive force, for its logical subject may be expressed, as 
after the finite forms of the passive, by toon with the 

dative : 

The king had a castle built on S)er ^5nig lieg ftd^ t)on {einetn Saiu 

the mountain by his archi- meifler eiu ©d^Iog auf bem $erge 

tect bauen 

4. The active infinitive should also be used in the pre- 
dicate after fein be : 

There was nothing to be done di toat ntd^td p t^un 

a. Attributively, however, the gerundive should be 
used, which is in form identical with an inflected present 
participle preceded by ju : 

This poem is to be learned by S)iefed ®ebtd^t tfl au9n)enbtg gn 

heart lernen 
But 

The poem to be learned {or S)a9 gu lemenbe ©ebtd^t t{l giemlid^ 

which is to be learned) is lang 

quite long 

The difficulties to be overcome !S)ie gu fibertoinbenben ©(^miertg* 

were very great fciten toaren fe^r grofi 

121. With the following verbs the infinitive without }U 
is used in certain fixed expressions, in place of various 
English constructions : 
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bleiben remain 



fabren ride (in a vehicle) 
rcitcn ride (on horseback) 
ge^en go» walk 



flebenbieiben remain standing, halt 
fl^n bleiben remain sitting 
iiegen bleiben remain lying 
fpagteren fasten ride for pleasure 
fpagleren rctten ride for pleasure 
fpagteren geben walk for pleasure 
fdjiafen ge^rn go to bed 
fifd^en geben go a-fishing 
iagen ge^en go a-hunting 
etc. 

122. The English construction of an accusative with an 
infinitive (the latter preceded by to) cannot be imitated in 
German, but a subordinate clause introduced by a suitable 
conjunction should be substituted : 

He knew himself to be guilty (Sr mugte, bag er fdtinlbtg tt^ar 



I want you to go away now 
He declared it to be a false- 
hood 

Similarly : 

He sent it for his wife to look 
at 



3d^ loiinfc^e, bag bu nun fortgebfi 
(Sr erliarte, bag e9 cine Sage fet, 

or er ertlfirtc, c« ]ti eine 8ilge; 

<ee 114.1 

(Sr fanbte t9, bamtt feine %tau ed 
ftd^ anfdl^e; see 118, 2 
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123. Participles, being verbal adjectives, are inflected, 
and admit of comparison, just like common adjectives 
(see 17-23) ; they are generally preceded by 'their comple- 
ments (231, 2-4). 

124. The use of participles is more limited in German 

than in English. 

1. Participles may be used attributively : 

A standing army @in fte^enbed ^eer 

A wandering minstrel @tn fa^renber {or tt^anbember) 

©dnger 
A respected citizen (Sin geacj^teter Siirger 

A wounded soldier (Sin t)ertt)unbeter ©olbat 
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2. Participles may be used substantively : 

A traveller (Sin 9lclfcnbcr 

Something glittering @ttt)ad ©ISngenbeS 

Those assembled S)lc ^Scrfammcften 

The wounded 2)tc Zottn 

3. a. Only past participles can be used predicatively : 

The door was locked S)ie XljUv toax Dcrft^loffcti 

He had lost his watch (Sr ^atte fcine U^r t)erIoren 

The mother had died S)lc SUhittcr tear gcflorben 

h. Present participles cannot be used in the predicate, 

but a finite verb should be substituted : 

She was sitting at the window @te fag ant ^enfier 
I was just going to leave for 3(4 toottte eben nad^ Berlin ab« 
Berlin rclfcn 

c. A limited number of present participles are no longer 

felt as such, but as common adjectives, and they may 

therefore be used predicatively and adverbially : 

He is absent (Sr tfl abkoefenb 

She sang charmingly @te fang reigenb 

Such are, among others, anluefenb present, bcbcutcnb 
important, betreffeub concerned. 

4. a. Participles may be used appositively : 

She sat weeping by the bed- @ic fag tocincnb am ©ette Hrer 

side of her mother SD'^utter 

He entered the room in silence @d(|ttjcigcnb trat cr In ba« dimmer 

Pierced by an arrow he sank SSon clncnt $fcUe gctroffcn fan! er 

to the ground gu ©oben 

6. This use of a participle, however, is not permitted in 
the numerous cases in which an important limitation of a 
noun is to be expressed. The participle should then be 
used attributively, before the noun, preceded by its own 
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qualifiers, (see 231, 2) ; or else a relative clause should be 
substituted : 



The book lying on the table 
was a Greek grammar 



The candidate receiving the 
largest number of votes is 
elected 

I prefer an edition of Moli^re's 
works printed in France 



S)a9 auf bem Sifd^e Uegenbe ^d^ 
tvar etiie griec^ifd^e ©rammatif, 
w ba9 $u(^, bad auf bem %\\^t 
lag, :c. 

2)cr ble mciflcn ©timmcn cr^altcnbc 
(Sanbibat {pr berienige CEanbibat, 
tuelc^cr btc meiflcn ©tlmmen cr« 
\mi) ip ernjo^U 

3(1^ \\t%t eine ingranlreid^ gebnidtte 
3Iu«gabc Don a»ott^rc'« SBerlcn 
(qt eine ^u9gabe Don . • ., bte in 
f^ranfreid^ gebrudft ip,) Dor 

c. A present participle should not, ordinarily, be used 

to express an idea as important as, or more important 

than, that expressed by the finite verb, but a coordinate 

verb should be used instead of the participle : 

He sat at his desk all day, (Sr fag ben gangeu Xag an feinem 

writing letters ^nlte unb fd^rteb S3riefc 

He stood on the mountain, @r ftanb auf bem $erge unb fa^ tnd 
looking down into the valley Vo^oX l^tnuutet 

125. Present participles should not be used in German 
to express adverbial relations of time, cause, or manner. 
Various substitutions are possible. 

"I. An adverbial clause introduced by a suitable con- 
junction (see 142 fi*.) : 



Be turning from his walk, he 
was surprised to see light in 
his study 

Not finding his friend at home, 
he went away again 

Having arrived at night, he 
had not noticed the dirty 
appearance of the hotel 



%\^ er Don fetnem ©pagiergange gu^ 
rildle^rte, war er flberrafd^t, IHd^t 
in fetuem ©tubiergimmer gu fe^en 

%\% {or ha) er f ctnen grcunb nlt^t 
3u $aufe fanb, ging er roieber fort 

S)a {or ttjeil) er In bcr ^ad^t angc* 
tommen tvar, ^atte er ba9 fd^mu^« 
ige ^udfe^en bed $oteId ntd^t 
bemerlt 
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Haying finished his work, he @obatb er feine Arbeit t)oQenbet 
went away again l^atte, etlte er ttiieber bat)on 

He left the hotel, pretending @r oerlieg bad ^oU\, inbem er t)or- 
that he would soon return gab, batD guriicftf^ren gu nioUen 

Trying to excuse herself, she 3nbcm (or ttjaftvciib) fie ftc^ gu cut* 
only made the matter worse fc^ulbtgen \vi6)U, mad^te fte bie 

@ad^e nitr nod^ fd^Ummer 

a. When for a present participle, referring to a noun 
i^hich is the subject of the sentence, a subordinate clause 
is thus substituted, this subordinate clause should gener- 
ally stand first in the sentence, and the noun should be 
made its subject, while a pronoun should be used as the 
subject of the principal clause (see 244) : 

Casting a last glance at the 3nbem ber ^titter bem ^aufe fetnet 

house of his ancestors, the Sl^iicn eiiicn le^jten ©lidt gutuarf, 

knight mounted his horse bef^ieg er fein $ferb unb ritt ba» 

and rode away Don 

2. Sometimes, a relative clause may be substituted : 

The count, believing that his S)er ®raf, ttjctd^er gfaubtc, bog feln 

servant had been murdered S)iener auf jetncn 33efe^I ermorbet 

at his command, was fright- ttjorben fei, erfd^ra!, ate er i^n 

ened when he saw him ap- lommen fai^ 
preaching 

3. Sometimes, a suitable adjective may be found : 

They marched back, rejoicing @ic marfd^ierten guriidt, fro^ fiber 
over their victory iljxm @teg 

4. Sometimes, a suitable noun preceded by a preposition 

may be substituted : 

I took the book intending to 3d^ nal^m ba« ©ud^ in ber SGbflt^t, 
return it within a week t9 in einer ^od^e gurfidgutenben 

5. In a few cases the infinitive should be used instead 
of the participle ; see 121. 
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6. After !ommert come, the manner of motion is not ex- 
pressed, as in English, by the present participle, bnt by 
the past participle : 

The prince came galloping along S)cr ?ring !am ba^cr galopplcrt 
A swan came swimming up to (Sin ^6)Xoa\{ tarn auf bie 3ungfrau 
the maiden gugefd^n^ommen 

126. Although past participles are more frequently 
used in German to express adverbial relations than pre- 
sent participles, yet they cannot be used with the same 
freedom as in English, and it will often seem best to make 
substitutions for them similar to those just indicated for 
present participles. 

VBBBAL NOUNS IN -INQ. 

127. In English, a confusion has arisen between the 
present participles and the verbal nouns in -ing, in con- 
sequence of which it is in some cases difficult to say 
whether we have to do with a true present participle or a 
verbal noun. For our purpose, it has seemed best to dis- 
cuss in the previous paragraphs all those cases in which 
we clearly have to do with present participles, and clas- 
sify all others as verbal nouns. 

128. English verbal nouns in -ing should under no cir- 
cumstances be translated by German present participles. 
The various ways of rendering them are the following: 

1. By a verbal noun without suffix : 

The fighting lasted until even- 2)er ^ampf baucrtc bl« jum Sftcnb 

ing 
We heard the singing distinctly SBlv gotten beu ®cfang beutUc!^ 

2. If no suitable noun without suffix is in common use, 
a neuter verbal noun in -m (often called " an infinitive 
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used as a noun"), or a feminine verbal noun in -UHg^ 

should be used. Feminines in -uttg, however, are not 

formed from all verbal stems, and when formed, they 

often have special meanings, denoting, for instance, the 

result of the act, rather than the act itself; caution 

should, therefore, be exercised in their use. The neuters 

in -ctt may be used with greater freedom. 

I prefer rowing to sailing 3(^ gte^e bad {see 4, 2) fRubem bent 

@egetu t)or 
Smoking is not allowed in this 3n biefem S^mmtt ifi ba9 Staud^en 

room t)crbotcn 

I use spectacles for {or in) 3c^ gcbraud^e cine ©rlUe jum (or 

reading bcini) ?cien 

The landing of the pilgrims !S)ie ![!anbung ber $t(ger 

The signing of the treaty S)ic Untcrgcid^nung bc« 3Sertrage« 

a. If such a noun is qualified by another noun, the lat- 
ter must always stand in the genitive case : 

The singing of such songs 2)a« ©ingeu foldjer ?iebcr 

Feeding the animals is for- ^a9 giitterii ber X^iere tfi t)erboten 
bidden 

6. With the preposition ju, a neuter verbal noun in -cil 

may often be used to render an English infinitive with to^ 

and this construction should, as a rule, be used, when 

the infinitive has no adjunct, or is accompanied only by a 

direct object: 

He gave him a drawing to @r gab t^m eine 3^t4i^ung gum 

copy (Sopiercn 

He left his coat in the sun to @r lieg feinen 9todt in ber @onne 

dry gum Xirocfnen 

I had no time to read his long 3^ ^atte felne ^t\i gum Sefen felne« 

letter langen ©rlefe«, cr lelne ^fXi, 

Jcincn langen ©rief gu lefen 

c. In many cases, a compound may then be formed of 
the verbal noun and its adjunct : 
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Letter writing, the writing of 2)a8 ©rlcfcft^rclbcn 

letters 

The work of cutting trees !5)lc 5lrbcit bc« SBoumcfaIIcn« 

The habit of smoking tobacco ^ie @en?o^u^eit bed Saba(fraud)end 

3. A verbal noun in -ing used in the manner of a direct 
object after certain verbs should be translated by an in- 
finitive with }U : 

He ceased playing @r ^5rte auf, gu fpidcn 

He began reading the letter (5r jtng an, ben SBrlef gu tcfcn 

He remembered having heard (gr crinnertc fid), blcfc SBcmcrfung 

this remark before {d)ou frii^et ge^ort gu l^abeu 

a. An infinitive with ju may frequently be anticipated, 

either as object or as subject, by the impersonal c^ (29, 

Id): 

I enjoyed looking at the pict- (58 mad)tc mir ^Jcrgniigen, blc ©i(* 
ures bcr gu betrac^tcu 

&. Here may be mentioned the construction of the im- 
personal getingcn (see 87, 2 a) : 

He succeeded in translating G« gelaug il)m, btc @tellc rlt^tig gu 
the passage correctly iiberfc^eu 

4. A verbal noun in the genitive case may usually be 
translated by an infinitive with ju : 

He took the money with the (Sr ua^m bag ®clb in bcr STbJtc^t, c« 

intention of returning it gurucfguerftattcn 

In the hope of being able to 3u bcr ^offnung, blcjc @ummc cuf. 

raise this sum bringcn gu lonucn 

He accused me of having stolen Gr bffrf)utblgtc midft, i^m blc U^r 

his watch geflol^leu gu ^aben 

a. But adjectives and verbs which, although followed 
in English by of, do not take a genitive in German, but 
require some preposition (see Appenpix, A and B), should 
be treated according to 6, below. 
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5. When a verbal noun in -dng preceded by a preposi- 
tion expresses an adverbial relation of time, cause or 
manner, applying to the sentence in general, it should 
generally be expanded into a subordinate clause, intro- 
duced by a suitable conjunction : 

After reading the letter, he put iRod^bem er ben 8rief getefen ^tte, 

It Into his pocket flecfte er il)n in bie S^afd^e 

Before going to bed, I packed (E^e i(^ gu Sette ging, pacfte id^ aUe 

all my things meine ^ot^en liufammen 

On arriving at the castle, the ^18 bcr 9litter am @d)toffe onlantr 

knight dismounted jlieg er (aee 126, 1 a) t)om $ferbe 

For the conjunctions which should be used in render- 
ing the various prepositions, see 142, ff. 

a. Two prepositions, however, viz. otjite without and am 
ftatt instead, may be followed by an infinitive with ju : 

The witness spoke without 2)er ?tn\%t fpvad) ol^ne ben 9nge« 

looking at the accused Kogten ongufc^anen 

Instead of writing, he went Suflatt gu fd^reiben, ging er felbfi 

himself l^in 

. For the infinitive with ju, a subordinate clause intro- 
duced by bafe may be substituted, and this substitution 
should take place whenever the logical subject of the 
verbal noun in -ing is not the same as that of the govern- 
ing verb : 

The young man went to Amer- 3)cr JMngc ST^onn glng nac^ llnterifo, 
ica without his father's o^ne bog fein ^oter tiXoa^ bat)on 
knowing anything about it tvugte 

6. When a verbal noun in -ing preceded by a preposi- 
tion does not express, as stated in the previous paragraph, 
an adverbial relation of time, cause or manner, applying 
to the sentence in general, but constitutes a necessary 
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complement of the predicate, it may generally be rendered 
by an adverb, consisting of ha (before vowels bar) and the 
proper preposition, followed by the infinitive with ju 
(see 136, 2 b) : 

!S)er Stnaht toav fiol) barauf, beu 
$reid getpounen gu ^aben 

@ie beflanb barauf^ tnit un9 j^u 
ge^en 

@r moc^te @inn?&nbe bogegen, einen 
$ericl)t liber biefe ^ngelegenl^eit 
gn t)cr5ffentU(i)cn 

@r fanb tiiel SScrgnilgcn baran, fcine 
^iuber gu unterric^tcn 



The boy was proud of having 

wou the prize 
She insisted upon going with 

us 
He objected to publishing an 

account of this aSair 

He found great pleasure in 
teaching his children 



a. For this infinitive with jii, a subordinate clause in- 
troduced by b([^ may often be substituted, and this should 
be done whenever the logical subject of the verbal noun 
is not identical with that of the governing verb : 

He objected to my publishing dv mad^te @intt)cnbungen bagegen, 
an account of it bag id) einen ^eric^t bat)on t>tv» 

offcntUc^e 

He rejoiced in his friend's ob- @r freutc ftci^ bariiber, bag feln 
taining the position greunb ble @teUc er^iclt 



129. Any adjective or participle may, in its inflected 
form, be used as an adverb ; see 18, 3. 

130. An adverb of place or direction generally appears 
as the most direct complement of the finite verb. It 
usually stands, therefore, at the end of the sentence (see 
226) : 

I went out the next day 3(^ ging ben anbcrn 2)ag cM 
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In the case of compound tenses, however, the infinitive 
or past participle stands last, and in subordinate clauses 
the finite verb itself occupies that position; in either 
case, the adverb immediately precedes the verb and is 
then prefixed to it : 

I shall go out to-morrow 3c^ toerbe morgen QU«flc^en 

I had gone out the day before 3cS t»ar ben Sag t)or^cr auSgc* 

gongen 

If I go out to-morrow 2Benn idi morgen aii«ge^e 

131. Numerous combinations of verbs with simple 
adverbs of place or direction, especially ab, an, auf, aii^, 
bet, burcf), u6cr, urn, untcr, have gradually acquired special 
or derived meanings. Thus au^-cjcljcn ffo out, when applied 
to persons, is now used only in the sense of ffo out of one's 
house; auMltttn, originally meaning step out, is now used 
almost exclusively in the sense of leave the ranks, leave a 
society; burd)^ge{)en, originally meaning go through, now 
means also run away; bei=ftctjen, originally meaning stand 
hy, now means aid. Care should therefore be exercised 
in the use of these simple adverbs of place, and more fre- 
quently compound adverbs, containing a demonstrative 
element like ba, tjer, or l^in, should be substituted for 
them, in the manner explained in 132-134, especially 
when for the adverb a noun preceded by a preposition 
may readily be substituted. Thus : 

Tlie conductor was not in the 2)er ^onbuftcur toax nld^t tm SBo» 

car ; he had gone out gen ; cr n^ar l^tnaudgegangen 

He stepped out (e. g. out of the (5r trat ^erauS 

room) 
He went through (e. g, through (Sr ging ^inbur4 

the city) 
He stood by (e. g, near the @r flanb babei unb lad^tc 

scene) and laughed 
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132. In German, a distinction has to be made between 
adverbs of place which express a situation, and adverbs 
of direction, such as are used after verbs of motion, a dis- 
tinction which is not always made in English : 

Where does he live? SBo ttJO^nt er? 

He has never been there Qx ijl iiic ha gettjcfcn 

I shall remain here five weeks 3ti) ttjcrbc filnf SBoc^en l^ier blcibcn 

Is he below? 3jl tx unten? 

But 
Where {or whither) is he going? SBol^ln gc^t tx? or 2Bo ge^t cr l^ln? 

{see 184. 2) 
He does not want to go there @r miU nid)t bortl^ln gc^cn 
She came here five weeks ago @ic fam t)or filnf SBot^en ^ler^er 
He has gone below @r Ijl l^inuntcrgcgongen 

133. After verbs of motion, again, a distinction has to 
be made, in German, according as the motion is from some 
other place toward the speaker (or toward the place with 
which he may temporarily identify himself), when an ad- 
verb compounded with f)cr is usually employed, or is away 
from the speaker (or the place with which he may tem- 
porarily identify himself), toward some other place, when 
an adverb compounded with I)in is usually employed. 
2)a, bort there, \)icx here, and too where precede f)er and l^in 
ill such compounds; the other adverbs of place follow: 

She is coming here to-morrow @ie lommt morgcn l^lcr^er 

She is going there next week @lc ge^t nfic^flc SBod^c bort^Ui 

Go in ; go out @e^t l^iuein; gel^t ^inaud 

Gome in ; come out ^otnmt herein; fontmt l^eraud 

Ck>me down ; go down ^ommt ^erunter; gel^t l^inunter 

For details see Alphabetical List of Adverbs, etc., 142 flf. 

184. 1. Except the compounds of too, which always 
stand at th6 beginning of a clause, the adverbs com- 
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pounded with {)er and l)in, like the simple adverbs of 

place and direction (see 130), usually stand, as the most 

direct qualifiers of the verb, at the end of the clause, and, in 

the cases in which the verb itself stands at the end of the 

clause, they may be prefixed to it ; but the latter is not 

done as regularly as with the simple adverbs of place, 

and is done least often with the compounds of ba, bort 

and I)icr: 

He has not yet come out dx ifl nodft nid)t ^crau«gefommen 

I shall go there next spring 3c^ toerbe nac^fled Si^&^ial^r bort^tn 

relfcn 

2. 2)a, bort, {)ier and too may be separated from ^er and 
\)\n, the latter then standing, as the most direct comple- 
ments of the verb, at the end of the clause : 

Where do you come from? 2Bo lommfl bu §cr? or SBo^er 

lommfl bu? 
Where are you goingi 28o ge^fl bu l^ln? or SBo^in flc^fl 

bu? 

3. §er and t)in, and especially adverbs compounded 
with them, are often used to strengthen adverbial phrases 
consisting of a noun (or pronoun) preceded by a prepo- 
sition : 

All around the city 9lingd um bie @tabt (erum 

Far into the country SBeit tnS Sanb ^inein 

Out into the field ^ufd gelb ^inauS 

He drew his sword from its @r lOQ bad @(^n)ert oud bet @(^eibe 

sheath ]^erau9 

The flower-pot fell from the S)er S3Iumentopf flcl t)en ber gcnflcr- 

window-sill into the street banf auf bic ©tragc §tnab 

See 172, 1, 2, and 182, II, 2. 

135. Adverbs compounded with f)er or ^iu, as well as 
nouns preceded by such prepositions as express direction, 
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may in themselves imply motion ; unless, therefore, it is 

important that the manner of motion should be stated, 

an infinitive or past participle of a verb of motion may be 

omitted ; this omission is particularly common after the 

modal auxiliaries (see 97) : 

He could not get across (Sr fonnte nic^t ^infiber 

His mother would like to go ©cine iWuttcr mod^tc gcrn gu l^m 

to him 

He has gone to AastraJia @r ifl nac^ HufiraUen 

136. Numerous demonstrative, relative and interroga- 
tive adverbs are formed by prefixing the adverbs ba, l^ier, 
IDO, (before vowels bar, it)Or) to various prepositions : ba* 
mit, l^iermit, tpomit ; barunter, l)icriintcr, tuorunter; bagcgen, 
l^iergegen, iDogegen, etc. These are much more frequently 
used than their English equivalents therevnth, herewith, 
wherewithy etc. 

1. They are used in place of pronouns governed by 
prepositions and referring to things, not persons ; see 28. 

2. The compounds of ba are used to place a subordinate 
clause introduced by ba^, or an infinitive with ju, in the 
same adverbial relation to the governing verb in which a 
noun preceded by the corresponding preposition would 
stand : cr beftctjt auf unfcrcr f ofortigen Stiidtfe^r he insists 
on our immediate return ; er bcftcljt barauf, ha^ Xoxx f of ort 
jurudffcfircn (lit, *he insists on this: that we return at 
once') he insists on our returning at once; er befte^t 
barauf, fofort jurudtjufe^vcn (lit., 'he insists on this: to 
return at once') he insists on returning at once. The 
compounds of ba are, therefore, especially used : 

a. When the governing verb requires to be construed 
with a preposition (see Appendix B) : 
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The ministry urgently demand- 
ed the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment 

The ministry urgently demand- 
ed that the king should dis- 
solve Parliament 

I reminded him of his promise 

I reminded him that he had 
promised to s^nd me his la- 
test book 



!3)a9 STZinifierium brang auf Suf* 
Id{ung bed ^^adamented 

!3)ad SD^iuiflerium brang barauf, bag 

bee jlonig bas $arlatnent QufI5fen 

foae 
3c^ crinncrte l^n an feln ©erfpredien 
3c^ erinncrte tl^n baran^ bag er t)er> 

fprod)cu ^atte, mlr fein ncucjle* 

^u6) ^VL f4i(ten 



A number of verbs, especially such as denote a state or 
expression of feeling or emotion, may directly govern a 
clause introduced by bafe, but it is better to interpose a 
suitable compound of ba : 

!S)er ©efangene bellagte ft4 iiber 
f(4Ied)te ^el^nblung 

!S)er ©efongene bellagte ftd) [bat- 
liber], bag er fd^Ied^t be^anbelt 
tDorben fei 

!S)er arme jferl tear fel^r banfbar 
[bafiir], bag tpiv i^n be{ud)ten 

3* lel^ne mic^ f banac^], mcine ^el- 
mat toteberguje^en 



The prisoner complained of ill- 
treatment 

The prisoner complained that 
he had been ill-treated 

The poor fellow was very grate- 
ful that we came to see him 

I long to see my native place 
again 



b. To render the EngHsh construction of a verbal noun 
in -inff preceded by a preposition (see 128, 6) : 

We are proud of being Ger- SBirjtubfloIj barouf (see Appendix 

B), !S)eut{d)e gu fein 
3(^ bin bamit gnfrieben, bag bu i^ 

etnmal t)erfuc^t ^aft 
34 4<tbe baran gebac^t, nddirttu 

SBinter auf eine anbereUnioerfttat 

8U ge^en 



mans 

I am contented with your hav- 
ing tried it once 

I have thought of going to an- 
other university next winter 
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Ptepo0ftfon0. 

137. 1. Prepositions governing the Oenitive; 

anflatt or flatt instead of urn . . • tt^itlen for the sake of 

auficrl^alb outside of nnbcfd)obct without injury to, not- 

bieffeitd on this side of withstanding 

l^alber for the sake of unfern, unmeit not far from 

ienfeitd on the other side of ungead^tet notwithstanding 

Inncrl^alb within unterljalb below 

{raft by virtue of t)enn5ge by means of 

Ifingd along oermittelfl, mtttelfl by means of 

laut according to toa^renb during 

ober^olb above toegen on account of 

tro^ in spite of gufolge in accordance with 

2. Prepositions governing the Dative: 

aud out of, from nad) after, according to 

auger except, beside naci^fl next to 

bcl near, with, by, at nebfl, famntt together with 

binnen within (of time) feit since 

gletd^ like Don from, of, by 

mit with }U to, at 

The following are placed after their substantives : 

entgegen against gu, in the sense of toward, in the 

gegeniiber opposite to direction of 

gemdS according to gufotge according to ; when placei 

nac^, usually placed after its before its noun it requires the 

noun when meaning accord- gmitive 

ing to gumibcr contrary to 

3. Prepositions governing the Accusative: 
bid till, until o^ne without 

burc^ through, by urn about, around, at, for 

fiir for tt^iber against 

gegen against 

4. The following prepositions govern the Accusative 
when direction toward an object or goal is to be expressed, 
otherwise the Dative : 
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on at, by, on 

QUf upon, on 

jointer behind 

in in, into 

neben by the side of, by 

Thus: 

The fish was swimming in the 
brook 

The fish swam from the brook 
into the lake 

The book is lying on the table 

I have laid the book on the 
table 

We could see to the very bot- 
tom of the pond 

An oil-painting hung over his 
desk 

The branches of this old tree 
hung down over the wall so 
that he could easily reach 
them 

An eagle was circling over the 
lake 

We rowed over the lake 



fiber over, above, acroM 
unter under, among 
Dor before 
gmifc^en between 



2)er Sif4 f^tDomm in bem Sa^i* 

^er gifc^ fdimamm and bem 8a4f 

In ben @ce 
^a9 Sitc^ liegt auf bem 2:tf4e 
^6) ^abe bad ^vidj auf ben ^lifd) 

gclegt 
^ir tonitten bid auf ben ®ruub bed 

Xeid^ed fe^en 
(Sin £)lQemaibe btng fiber feinem 

^ie llfle biefed atten 8aumed ^inctru 
fiber bie SD^auer b^niieber, fo ba^ 
er fte leic^t erfaffen lonnte 

@in Sbler treifle fiber bem @ee 

^ir mberten fiber ben @ee 



a. When used to express other than strictly local or 
temporal relations, auf and fiber generally take the accu- 
sative : 

In this manner Suf biefe SBeife 

A book on the history of the (Sin ®ud^ fiber bie (Sefd^id^te bed 
Peasants' War ^auemtrieged 

138. In English, a preposition is sometimes placed 
after the noun or pronoun to which it belongs, and 
quite frequently, particularly in familiar discourse, it is 
even placed at the end of the sentence. In German, 
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prepositions, excepting those mentioned in 135, 2, should 
always precede their nouns or pronouns : 

His garden he was particularly Sluf fclnen ©arttn toax cr bcfoiitf r 

proud of liolj 

I asked him what they had Sd) frogte i^n, fiber toad (or mor 

quarrelled about fiber, see 28, 2) {te {td^ gejlvitton 

flatten 
a, A simple adverb of • place or direction, however, 

forming with a verb an idiomatic expression (see 131), 

naturally stands at the end of the sentence : 
He addressed him (St rebete t^n an 

He began his work ©r png fclnc SCrbeit an 

He promised it to him (Sr fagte ed i^m )u 

BtU 
He said to him @r fagte gu i^m; see 68 



Conjunctfon0* 

1. Co-ordinatinff Cox^unctions. 

139. 1. a. Simple Connectives : %bn, fonbern (see 161, 
II) but, aUein but, benn for, ober or, cntweber . . . obcr 
either . , .or, tpeber . . . x\o6) neither . . . nor. Most of these 
do not, as a rule, count in determining the place of the 
finite verb ; see 217. 

b. Adverbial Conjunctions, i. e. properly adverbs, chiefly 
demonstrative, used to establish a logical relation with 
the preceding sentence or clause and therefore often clas- 
sified as conjunctions; they introduce independent sen- 
tences, and should be immediately followed by the per- 
sonal verb (see 214, 215). The most important are : 

atfo therefore beflo the toUh comparative; see 191 

aud^ also bod^, bennod^ yet, still, however 

augerbem besides folglid^ consequently 
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ba there, then 

bann then 

balder, bafiir, barum, bed^alB, be9« 

tDegen thence, therefore, on 

that account 
bamad^ thereafter 
boranf thereupon 
bagegen, ba^tngegen, ^ingegen 

on the other hand 
bemnac^, bemgem&g accordingly 



inbeffen meanwhile, however 

mlt^in consequently 

naci^^er afterwards 

nodft still, yet 

{o so, thus, then 

fonfl else, otherwise, generally 

trot^bem nevertheless 

untcrbcffen meanwhile 

Dlclme^r rather 

t)orl^cr previously 



2. SubordinatinsT Cox^Junctions. 

2. These require the finite verb to stand at the end of 

the clause (see 236). The most important are : 

ob if, whether 

obgleid^, obfc^on^ obmol^t although 

felt fettbem since 

jo as before adjectives or adverbi, 

see 152, 2 a 
iingeaci^tet notwithstanding 
ttja^rcnb while 
ttjenn if, when 
mmx . . . QU(^, tDeun . • . Qlei4, 

ttirnn • * . {c^on although 
n)eil hecause 
Wit how, as 



old as, when, than 

beoor before 

bid until 

ba since, as, because 

bam it in order that 

bag that, in order that 

cljc before 

falld in case 

inbem, lnbc«, Inbeffen while, as 

jc the with comparative; see 

191 
nad)bem after 
nun now that 



140. After a temporal adverbial clause, ba is often 
used to sum up the contents of the clause, introductory 
to the principal clause ; f o is used similarly after conces- 
sive and, occasionally, after causal and temporal clauses ; 
in concessive clauses, f o is often strengthened by a follow- 
ing bod^ ; see 221 : 

When he saw the policeman, %19 er ben ^ollglllen \afi, [ba or fo] 
he ran away Uef er fort 
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If yon say this, you do an in- 
justice to your friend 

Althougli he has never been in 
Germany, [yet] he speaks 
German very well 



Seim bu bad fogfl, [fo] t^ufl bu 

beinem greunbe Unrest 
Obg(ei(^ er nie in 2)eutf4I(mb toax, 

[fo] fpTid^t er bod^ red)t gut 

2)eutf4 



141. Subordinating conjunctions require finite verbs 
in German: 



If in town next Monday, I 
shall call on you 

Although still young, he had 

acquired quite a reputation 

as a painter 
Since returning to the city, I 

have learned of the death of 

an old friend 
When finished, this building 

will be the largest in the city 



S8enn t^ ttfid^flen SJ^ontog in ber 

@tobt bin, toerbe 14 @ie auf« 

fu(^en 
Cbgleid^ er nod^ iung toot, fo ^atte 

er ftc^ bo(^ fd^on einen )temlid)en 

9lnf aid ^altx ertoorben 
@ettbem idj toteber in ber @tabt 

bin, ^abe i4 k>on bent Sobe etned 

atten greunbed gel^ort 
SSenn biefed ®eb&ube fertig i% n)trb 

ed bad grdgte in ber @tabt fein 



Ube Aost f mportant TBnQlisb a&t>etb0, ptepo 

dltfons anb Conjunctiond, in Hlpbabetlcal 

®tbet, wftb tbeft 6etman ]6auft>alentd. 

142L In English, the same word may sometimes be 
used as a preposition, an adverb, and a conjunction, and, 
more frequently, the same word may be used in two of 
these three capacities. In German, this is less often the 
case. It is therefore important to exercise care in trans- 
lating these particles, so that a word which is used as a 
conjunction may not be rendered by a word which }$ only 
used as a preposition. Thus : 
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After the performance {Prep.) 
After the performance was 

over (Conj.) 
Three hours after (Adv,) 



^ad) ber ^orflellnng 

^J^Q^bem bie ^orfleUung beenbet 

toax 
2)rel @tunben noi^^er 



143. 

unt^er : 



About I. Adv. 1. = around, in a circle, l^erum, 



He ran about 

There was water all about 



(gr lief um^cr, or f^tvum 
@d roax Saffer ringd nm^er 



2. = near, in ber 9?al)e, ^ier ^erum, ba Return : 



He is about here somewhere 

Whereabout 

His whereabouts 

He is about again (= he is in 

this neighborhood again) 
(= he is up again) 



@r ifl ^ier irgenbtoo in ber iR&^e 

^0, tDo lucrum 

@cln Stufent^dtsort 

@r ifi tDifber ^ter in ber m^e 



@r ifl toieber auf ben 8einen 

II. Prep. 1. = around, in a circle, \xm, often strength- 
ened by a following um{)er, or lucrum (see 134, 3), or by a 
preceding rtng§, or by both : 

[9ltngd] um bad $au9 nerum] ifl 

ein ©orten 
(Sr lief um ben Saum Return 



There is a garden all about the 

house 
He ran about the tree 

2. = in (on) or about : 

Books and papers were scat- 
tered about the floor 

The children played about the 
yard 

3. = of, fiber : 

He spoke about the origin of 



^iid^er unb ^apiere lagen getflreut 

Quf bem liBoben um^er 
S)ie ^Inber fpletten auf bem ^cfe 

um^er 



dx fprad^ iiber ben Urfpntng ber 
gauflfage 



the Faust legend 

4. = with reference to, concerning, mit SSejUg auf (with 
ace): 

I was wrong about the year of ^d^ t»ar Im 3rttttm mlt ©egug auf 
his birth feiu (Seburt^ia^r 
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5. = nearly, more or less, ungefSfir (adv.) : 

He had about a hundred men (Sr ^atte ungeffi^r ^imbert Tiann 

It was about 3 o'clock (g« ttjar unflcfciljr 3 U^r 

She came about three o'clock @ie fam unflcfa^r um brcl U^r 

He is about to leave ©r ijl Im ©egriffe, abgureifcn 

144. Above. I. Adv. Dben; after a verb of motion, 
nad^ oben, or f)tnauf : 



He is above 
To go above 
Over and above 

The above; the above-men- 
tioned 



@r ifl oben 

Silci6^ oben {or ^inauf) ge^en 

9{oc^ obenbreilt 

^er obige ; ber oben enofi^nte 



II. Prep. 1. = over, higher than, fiber : 

Above the level of the sea fiber ber 9Reeredoberf[&4e 



2. more than, ab^x: 
Above five thousand 



flber ffinftaufenb, or mc^r al8 ffinf- 
taujenb 



3. = beyond, beside, au^cr : 

Over and above what his busi- SRodj auger bent, toa9 il^m fein ®t. 
ness yields him fd^Sft eintrdgt 



4 Idioms: 

Above all things (= first of all 

things) 
(= more than all other things) 
Be above one (occupy a higher 

position) 
Those above me 
Be above something 
Above praise 
It is aboye me 



$or QUen 2)ingen 

flber otted 

iiber iemanbent fle^en 

SReine ^orgefe^ten 
Uber etn)ad er^aben fein 
flber aUed Sob erl^aben 
2)a9 gel^t iiber meinen $er|lanb 
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145. Across. I. Adv. S)rfi6cn ; after a verb of motion, 
l^cruber, l^inuber (see 133) : 

He sailed across to England (Sr fegette nad^ (Snglanb ^inflber 

Ome across and visit me ^omm ^eriiber unb befud^mic^ 

II. Prep. 1. Denoting situation, auf bcr anbcren ©citc^ 
jenfcit^ : 

The country across the great !I)a8 ^anb {enfett bed grofien glnffed 
river 

2. Denoting direction, after a verb of motion, fiber, 

often strengthened by Ijeriibcr, I)inu6cr (See 134, 3) : 

The bird flew across the brook !Der $ogeI flog ilber ben f&adi ^in« 

fiber 
We walked across the bridge Sir gingen fiber bie ^Midt 

3. = upon. 

I come across him once in a 3d) begegne i^m jumcilen 

while 

I came across a difficult pas- $eute Tlov^m bin id) auf eine 

sage this morning ft^mierige <SteIIe ge^ogen 

146. After. I. Adv. 9?aci^i)er, barauf, f|)atcr, l^intcrl^cr: 

A few hours after @intge ©tunben {pater 

Many years after ^iele Sa^re nac^l^er 

II. Prep. 1. Usually, nad) : 

After the concert 9^ad) bem <2[oncert 

After three days 92a(^ brei Sagen 

One after another @iner nad^ bem anbem, nad^ ein* 

anber 
After an old pattern 9^a(^ einem atten SJhtfier 

After all ^od), nun hodj, tro^ aUebem 

2. = in accordance with, nad), Qtm&% jufolge, all three 
usually following the noun. 

3. Instead of using the preposition na^, the adverb 
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nad^ may be added to the verb, which then takes the 
simple dative : 

The artist has fashioned this 2)er ^iinfller Ijat biefe ?am^e etnem 

lamp after an old pattern alten Tl\i\ttx nac^flebilbet 

I rode after (i. e followed) him 3d) ritt tl^m nac^ f o fc^neU (see 158, 

as rapidly as I could 2 a) ic^ tonnte 

4. After, with a verbal noun in -ing, should be ren- 
dered by a subordinate clause introduced by nad^bcm (see 
128, 5) : 



After consulting a physician, 
be decided to go to Karlsbad 

III. Conj. SRac^bcm: 

After he had finished his stu- 
dies he returned to America 

147. Against 1. Prep, 
gegen : 

We had to row against the 
current 

He studied law against his fa- 
ther's wishes 

He leaned against the pillar 



9{a((bem er etnen Hrgt itm 9lat ge« 
fragt fiaitt, eutfc^log er {t(^, no(^ 
l^orldbab gu ge^en 



9^a4bem er fetne ©tubien beenbig* 
^atte, fe^rte er nadj ^merita gu* 
riicf 

Ordinarily, gcgcn, toiber, cnt* 



SBir mugten gegen ben @trom 

rubem 
@r fhtbiette bie fRec^te gegen ben 

SBunf4 feined Waters, or bem 

SBitnfc^e feined ^atevd entgegen 
(Sr le^ute ftd^ gegen (or on) ben 

^feller 



2. = in expectation of, looking forward to : 

I warn you against his treach- ^dj toavnt @ie t)or feiner Xrenloftg* 

ery leit 

I am prepared against an at- Sd^ bin auf etnen ^ngriff borbereitet 

tack 



148. Ago. Adv. : 

Many years ago 
A law minutes a^ 



fBot ttielen 3al^ 
idox menigen Wmtm 
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A week (fortnight) ago 
It is not very long ago 
It may have been thirty years 
ago, when, etc. 



(Sd if! itoc^ nid^t lauQe l^er 

(Sd mag nun bretgig 3a4re ^er fein^ 



149. Along. I. Adv. ^tn, batnn; ^er, balder (see 133): 

He walked along buried in 3n tiefen ©ebanfen ging er ba^in 

thought 
He came along whistling a (Sin Siebd^en ^feifenb, fam er ba^er 

song 

Take him along with you 9^imm i^n mit; see 209, 1 a 

Go along ! $a(!e bic^ ! or gort mit bit 1 



II. Prep, fifing^: 

Along the railroad, we saw 
many traces of the inunda- 
tion 



Sfingd bet Sifenbal^n fallen loir \Mt 
©puren ber Uberfc^toemmtmg 



a. Instead of the preposition langS, the adverb etttlang 
may be used, following either an accusative denoting way 
or distance (see 79, 2), or a noun dependent on a prepo- 
sition; cntlang is most frequently used with verbs of 
motion : 

We walked along the bank of SBtr gtngen bad Ufer {or on bent 
the brook Ufer) bed IBacJ^ed cntlang 

150. AlthongL Conj. Dbgleic^, obfd^on, obtt)0% toemi 
ai\6) (even if) ; and) is generally separated from Ipcntl by 
the subject, and sometimes also by other elements of the 
clause; in stately discourse, gletd^ and fc^ott are often 
separated by o6 ; see 140, 220 : 

Although this first attempt Obgleid^ ber crflc ^Serfud^ {or oB ber 

failed, he was not discour- erfle S5erfu(^ gleic^) mlfilang, fo 

aged Derlor er bo(( ben SJhtt nid^t 

Although he may not like it, S^enn- t9 i^m aud^ nit^t gefSttt, fo 

he will have to submit toich er ftc^ bo4 fiigen mfiffen 
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151. Around. Adv. and Prep. See About, 143. 

152. As. Conj. 1. In comparisons, the demonstrative 

aSy for which 8o may often be substituted, should always 

be translated by f o : 

As proud as a king @o jlol) toie etn ^5nig 

As sooQ as possible @obaIb aid moglid^ 

a. Of course, fo may be omitted under the same cir- 
cumstances under which as may be omitted in English : 
Proud as a Spaniard @tolj Xoxt ein ©Ranter 

2. The relative as of a comparison may be rendered by 

ofe or tt)ic ; as a rule, tt)ie refers to quality and manner, 

and denotes similarity ; ai^ refers to quantity and degree, 

and denotes identity : 

As beautiful as a flower @o f45n tt)ie eine Slume 

As heavy as lead @o fd^toer aid ^lei 

He was received as it behooved @r murbe empfangen, xoit e9 einem 

a king ^onige gebii^rte 

I read as much as I could ^6) lad fo Diel, aid 14 lonnte 

a. After an adjective or adverb preceded by fo, the a{^ 

or ipic that would naturally introduce a following clause 

of comparison may be omitted without any other change 

in the clause : 

I shaU come as soon as I can 34 ^ctbe lommen fobalb [aid] i^ 

tann 
As far as I understand it @o meit \Xo\t\ t^ ed oerfle^e 

h. Such clauses, either with or without a\x6) (see 165, 3), 
are often used in a concessive sense: 

As rich as he is, (however rich (So reid) [aid, or xo\t\ er [au4] ifl| 
he may be,) yet he is not [f o] iff er bo^ nt(^t gliicfli^ 
happy 

(iSie 170, 2.) 
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c. As if, as though is ate tuenn, ate ob, or toic totm ; 

after ate, the usual substitution of the interrogative order 

for the conjunctions tuenn or ob may be made (see 171, 2): 

He looked as if (as though) he (Sr fal^ ou9, aid ob (or ol9 Xovxa, or 
had been sick xoxt totmx) tt fcavX getoefm loSre 

{see 118, 2), or al9 toSre er fran! 
gemefen 

8. As, expressing identity, is always ate ; see 9 : 

They received him as their @ie em|)ftngen \%Vi al9 i^ren $tM% 

king (i. e. he was to be their 

king) 
As an American (i. e, being an 9(9 9meritaner ifl er natfirli^ ein 

American) he naturally be- ^n^Snger ber re^ubUfdnif^tn^le* 

lieves in the republican form gierung9form 

of government 
He went into the camp of the (St gtng at9 @)Ho]t in9 feinbli4e 

enemy as a spy Soger 

He disguised hhnself as a sol- (Sr oertletbete fl^ al9 @o(bat 

dier 

4 The conjunction asy when used in a purely temporal 

sense, and referring to an individual act or condition in 

the past, is ate, more rarely tpic : 

As I opened the door, I saw 919 {or xo\t) i4 bie ^Vcc aufmad^te, 
him passing fa^ i(^ t^n boriiberge^eit 

6. When expressing cause (often combined with time), 
as should be translated by ba : 

As he had no money, he had to 2)a er lein ® elb ^tte, mttfite er gu 

stay at home $aufe bleiben 

As the art of printing was not 2)a bie ^u^brudterfimfl no4 nit^t 

yet invented, books were erfunben toor, (o toaren Silver iu 

very expensive at that time Jener 3tit (e^r teuer 

6. In the sense of as soon as, as fast as, as should be 
wndered by fobalb (see 2 a), foioie, or tpie : 
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As the printed sheets come ©obalb bie ^ebrucften Sogea an9 
from the press, they are iStx ^rcffe fommen, toerben flc ge* 
dried and folded trodtnet unb gefaltet 

7. According as, je nad)bem : 

The prince generally granted S)er gflrfl pflcgte folt^c ®cf«(^c ju 

or refused such requests, ac- bcrolUigen ober gu oemieigem, \t 

cording as he was in good or iia(!^bem er gut ober fibel gelaunt 

bad humor toar 

153. At Prep. 1. = close hy, an, 6ci : 

At the window Urn Rcnfler 

At the table Hm ^ifc^e 

At the door ^ti ber Xl^fir 

2. = in or about, aiif, particularly when speaking of 

large buildings, public places, institutions, and gatherings: 

At the castle %\\\ bent @c^Ioffe, auf ber ®urg 

At the city hall Kuf bem 9{at^aufe 

At the post-office ^uf ber $ofl 

At the court-house $luf bem ©eric^t 

At the market 9uf bem !!ZJ{arft 

At the university Sluf ber UnioerfltSt 

At the exhibition 9uf ber Hudflettung 

At the synod ^uf ber @^nobe 

At the ball Suf bem ^aOe 

3. at the house of, 6ci : 

At my friend's ©el meinem greunbe 

4 Before names of towns, in, more rarely ju.: 
At Wetzlar 3n (or gu) SBe^ar 

5. = toward: 

He rushed at him (Sr fliirgte auf t^n Io9, or anf il^n gu 

. He threw a stone at hun (Sr rcarf mit einem ^tetue nad^ i^m 

6. To express the time of day, um ; 
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At what time are you coming ? 



At seven o'clock 
At half past six 
At a quarter past four 
At a quarter of five 

But 
At noon 
At night 
At dawn 



Urn toieDlel U^r (or um locHc 3clt^ 
more rarely gu locltftcr 3rtt) 
fommjl bu? 
Um {teben Ul^r 
Um ^otb fteben U^r 
Um cin Siertcl [auf] fflnf 
Um brcl Siertel [auf] fiiiif 

3u 3)?ittag, or mittagd ; see 60 
3n ber 9'iatl)t, or nad^t^ 
3u ber Dcimmerung 

7. After verbs denoting feelings or emotions, fiber : 

He wondered at the sight @r tounberte fic^ iiber ben 9nbUct 

She was grieved at his ingrati- @ie mar befiimmert flbev feiue Un« 
tude bantbarteit 

8. Idioms: 

at the age of Im %lUt Don 

at all iiber^aupt 

not at all garnt(!^t 

nothing at al^ gar ni^td 

at the beginning im (am) %n* 

fange, anfangd, anfSnglic^ 
at church in ber ^irc^e 
at a command auf etnen Sefe^I 
at court Dor ©erid^t 
at dinner beim iD'^ittageffen 
at an end ju @nbe 
at the end am (Snbe, gule^t 
at all events auf ieben gaU, 

jlebenfalld 
at my expense auf meine^oflen 
at fault im Unrec^t 
at first juerfl 
at home gu $aufe 
at last gule^t 
at least roenigflend 
at length anient, enbUc^ 
at liberty in ^rei^eit 



at most ^d4f}en9 

at peace in griebeu 

at your pleasure nac^ betnem 9e« 

tieben 
at that price gu Jencm ^reife 
at the risk of his life mlt (Sefa^v 

fetned lOebend 
at the risk of losing his friendship 

auf bie ©efa^r ^in, feine greunb* 

f (^aft an ocrltcren 
at school in ber @d^ule 
at sea auf @ee, auf ber @ee, gut 

@ee 
at the theater im Sweater 
at times jumeilen 
at any time gu {eber ^tit 
at no time niemal9 
at supper beim Sbenbeffen 
at table bei Sifd^e 

at that time gu iener 3(tt 
at work an ber Arbeit 
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151 Becanse. L Gonj. SSeil, ba: 

He cannot come, because he is (Sr lann nid^t fommen, toeil (or ba) 
sick er front ifl 

II. Because of. Prep. SSegen: 

He could not come, because of @r fonnte toegen bed 9legeu9 nid^t 
the rain fommen 

155. Before. I. Adv. 1. Of place, ijorn ; after a verb 

of motion, \)Oxan. 

Before and behind $om unb ^inten 

2. Expressing time, tjorl^cr, frut)cr, et)cr, fd^on, 6crcite: 

He had been there before @r toax fc^oii frii^er bagemefen 

This had never happened be- S)ie9 kvar noc^ nie gefd^e^m 
fore 

II. Prisp. 1. Usually, t)or: 

Before the house !^or bem ^ufe 

The servant stepped before him ^er Wiener trat Dor l^n 

Before sunrise $or ©onnenaufgang 

2. Before with a verbal noun in -ing should be ren- 
dered by a subordinate clause introduced by one of the 
conjunctions named below ; see 128, 5. 

III. Conj.. @I)e, tjorbcm, bettor: 

He played the violin before he @r fptette bie ©eige, e^e er lefen 
could read tonnte 

156. Behind. I. Adv. ^tnten ; when denoting direc- 
tion, nad) l)inteu : 

I saw enemies before and be- 34 f^^ ^tinht Dorn unb ^inten 

hind 

From behind !^on ^inten 

I sent a servant behind 3^ fc^tcfte einen 2)iener nadj ^inten 

He left his wife behind @r Ueg fein Seib aunict 

Look behind yourself (^ie^ bid^ nm 

Tou are stiU far behind 2)u bift nodfl ^^^ ftvM 
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II. Prep. 1. Winter: 

The robber was lying in wait 2)er 9l(iuber lauerte ^inttr bent 

behind the tree ^aunte 

He took refuge behind the rock (Sr flilc^tete fi(^ Winter ben Snellen 

2. Sometimes, behind may be expressed by the adverb 

naS)f the verb then taking a simple dative (see 70) : 

She is not behind her sister in @ie flc^t i^rer @(^n)e{ler an 'S^iit 
industry ni(!^t md^ 

157. Below. I. Adv. Unten ; when expressing direc- 
tion, rtad^ unten, ^inunter, l)crunter (see 133) : 

You will find Mr. S. below @ie werben ^erm @. unten finbcn 

The captain has gone below 2)er ^apitan ifl nac^ unten {or ^in« 

unter) gegangen 
Ck>me below ! j^ommt ^erunter ! 

11. Prep. Unter: 

Below the bridge Unter ber (or ble, see 127, 4) fdx&de 

Below cost Unter bem ^oflenprci(c 

Below his dignity Unter felner SSilrbe 

Below criticism Unter aHer ^iti! 

158. Beside. Prep. 1. = by the side of^ neben : 

She sat down beside her mother @ie {e|}te fic^ neben t^re SO'^utter 

2. = over and above, outside of (usually besides), aufeer : 

Besides the doctor, there were lluger bem Slrjte mareu nod^ fiinf 

five persons in the room ^erfonen im ^imxatx 

Nobody besides myself 9Hemanb auger mir, or niemanb 

3. Beside (or besides) with a verbal noun in -^ng should 

be rendered by a subordinate clause introduced by anfeer 

bag (see 128, 5) : 

Besides refusing to pay the Hufierbent bag er fld^ toeigerte, ble 
biU, he also insulted me fRed^nung gu bega^Ien, beletbigte 

tx mi(^ uod^ 
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4. Figuratively: 

Beside one's self with rage Huger fi(^ Dor SBttt^ 

159. Besides. I. Adv. UberbieiS, augerbem : 

Besides, he is my friend Qberbte9 tfl er mein greunb 

Nobody besides (i. e. nobody 9}temanb anberd, fonfi niemanb 
else) 

II. Prep. See Beside, 2, 3. 

160. Beyond. I. Adv. S)arfi6cr ^inau^, tociter t)imxi^ : 

He shot much beyond @r fd^og treit bariiber ^inau9 

They live far beyond @ie tt)ol)ucn Did tt)cltcr ]^inau9 

II. Prep. 1. = on the other side jenfeit^ ; after a verb 
expressing motion, fiber, often strengthened by a follow- 
ing i)inan^ (see 134, 3) : 

Beyond this forest 3enfelt9 biefeS SBatbe9, or (inter 

biefem SBalbe 
Beyond the sea 3eitfeit9 be9 Tltttt9 

He shot beyond the mark (Sr fd^og fiber ba9 3^^^ ^inattS 

2. = outside of, except, au^er : 

Beyond his nearest relatives, Kuger feinen nS^flen Sertoanbten 
nobody was admitted murbe niemanb gugelaffen 

3. Idioms: 

Beyond belief, beyond credit Unglaublid^ 

Beyond dispute, beyond doubt O^nc 'Axot\\t\f o^ne alien ^Xot\\t\, 

nngmeifel^aft, nnfheitig 
Beyond description, beyond Unbe{(i^reibU(]^, nnfSglic^ 

expression 
That is beyond me ^a9 gel^t fiber melne Segriffe 

Beyond measure fiber bie SWafien, fiber aHe ilRagen, 

fibemtfigig 
Beyond my reach ^ger meinent Sereid^e 

Beyond recoyery Unrettbar 
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161. But I. Prep. 1. = eoccepi, aufecr, ote : 

I speak no language but Eng- 3c^ fprec^e nut @ngUf(4, or nld^M 
lish aid @ngU{(^, or telne @^rad^e 

auger (SngUJc^ 

But for him, I should have SCBenn er nid^t getDefm toSre, toSre 
fallen i&i gefattm 

2. = ordy, niir ; crft (see 198, 2) : 

He had but a few pennies in @r ^atte nur tDcnige $fninige in 

his pocket ber Xafd^e 

He had but half finished his (Sr ^atte {etne Hrbeit erfi ^atb t)oU 

work, when he was called lenbet, aid er abgerufen tourbe 

away 

II. Conj. Stbcr, fonbcrn. Two ideas absolutely exclud- 
ing one another are contrasted by fonbcrn, hence fonbcrtl 
can be used only after a negative ; two ideas forming a 
contrast, but not absolutely excluding one another, are 
contrasted by abcr : 

Not large, but small Silx^i grog, fonbem fleiu 

Small, but pretty ^lein, abcr ^ilbfc^ 

This is not French, but Italian Died if! nidftt Srangdfifd^, fonbem 

3talienif4 
This is French, but very poor 2)ie« Ifl grangSftfdft, aber (e^r f^Iecft- 
French ted grangafifti 

162. By. I. Adv. 1. = close hy, hard by [bid^t] bobct, 
[btcf|t] banebcn, [bic^t] baran : 

He stood by and laughed @r fianb babel nnb locate 

Those standing by 1>it Untfie^enben 

2. =: past : ijorbci, tjorubcr : 

The captain rides by every day S)er ©au^jtmann reitet Jeben Xag 



The passers-by 

3. 

By and by 
By the by 


Dorbet, or oorilber 
2)le Sorflberge^enben 


9^54{lend, balb, allmS^Ug 
Kpropod, nebet^er 
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n. Prep. 1. = near by, close by, by the side of, bci, on, 
tte6ett : 



By the bridge 

He Bat by his friend 



«n ber ©rfldtc 

(Sr fag bet (or neben) fetnem Sreuitbe 



After a verb expressing motion, 6ei should not be used 

2. = on or before : 

It must be finished by Monday (S9 mug am {or Dor) SRontag fertig 



He must be back by 6 o'clock 

By this time he was thorough- 
ly tired 



fclu 
@r mug um {or t)or) 6 U^r aurflct 

fcln 
er loar ic^jt {or mittlcriDellc) toon* 

flanbig ermattet 



3. = past : m, 6ci . . . t)or6ei, tjorubcr : 



We sailed by a lighthouse 



SBir fegelten an einem Seut^ttnrm 
oorttber, or Dorbci 



Sd^ bin iiber ©tragburg gelommen 



4. = by way of, fiber : 

I came by Strassburg 

5. = by means of, burd^ : 

He sent the letter by a mes- @r fanbte beu Srtef burd^ einm 



senger 
The church was destroyed by 

fire 
By practice 



33otcn 
2)ie ^trd)e tourbe burd^ ^vxn ytx* 

flfirt 
S)ur(i^ Qbung 



6. To denote the agent, after a passive verb, t^on, or, 
unless the verb expresses feeling or emotion, biird); to 
denote the author of a book or a work of art, t)On : 

He was esteemed by all who @r murbe Don alien, bie il^n (annten, 

knew him geac^tet 

The castle of Heidelberg was 2)a9 $eibelberger @4(og murbe Don 

destroyed by the French ben (or burd) bie) grangofcn jer- 

Prt 
This poem is by Schmer 2)ie{ed ®ebi(^t i|l Don ©d^ine; 
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7. = according to, nad^ : 

By my watch 9}a(^ meiner U^ 

By your description ^aiS) betner 9(ngaBe 

8. To express measure or number : 

They sell chickens by the "jOloxL Derfanft funge $ft^er nad^ 

pound bem $fuub 

By the dozen (t. e. several 2)u^enbn)eife, or )u S^u^nben 

dozens) 

By the hundred ^unbcrtwcifc, or ju ^unberten 

a. To express a difference in measure or number, use 

itin, or simply the accusative (see 79, 1) : 

He is older than his sister by @r ifl [urn] 10 3a^re SItev at9 feine 

ten years ©djwejler 

We were ahead by one boat- SBtr maren [um] eine IBootl&nge 

length Doraud 

9. By, with a verbal noun in -ing, should be rendered 

by a subordinate clause introduced by inbem or babunJ^ 

bag (see 128, 5) : 

He aroused the sympathy of @r erloecftc bo« SWltlcib bet ^ilrger, 

the citizens by pretending to iitbem (or babur^ bag) er t)Otgab 

be an old soldier er tofire tin alter ©olbat 

10. Idioms: 

by birth Don ©eburt by means of mittetfl 

by chance burc^ 3"f^I^/ guf&Hig by no means au[ feinen gaQ, Iei« 

by day bet 2^age, day by day, ne«tt)eg« 

Sag fiii' Xag know by name bem Seamen mi'i^ 

by degrees aUmS^tic^ tennen 

by experience aii9 Srfal^rung by name of 9}amen9 

by force ntit ©ematt one by one einer na4 bem anbent 

by hand mit ber $anb by profession t?on ®eruf 

by heart anStoenbtg by one's self ffir fid^ 

by land gu Sanbe by trade t)ou ©emerbe, bem Oe> 

by letter brief(i(4 toerbe na4 

little by little aHmSl&Ui]^ by way of -loelfe ; by way of 

by all means auf {eben gall, auf trial Derfud^dtDeije 

oOe g&Ue, lebenfatts by the way beilfinflg 
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163. Down. Adv. Untcn ; after a verb of motion, l^in* 
unter, \)'mab, ^crunter, ^crab (see 133) : 

My sister is down stairs Wltint @d^tDefler i{l unten 

She came down stairs @ie lam ^erunter 

She came down the stairs @ie tarn bte %xt\ipt ^erunter 

The stone rolled down the £)er <Stein roUte ben ®erg ^tnutiter, 
mountain ^inab 

164. Either. I. Fron. See 40. 

II. Conj. 1. Hither .. .or, enttt)ebcr . . . obcr ; see 217 : 

I shall spend next summer Sftad^^tn @ommcr tocrbc idi cnt- 

either in England or in Nor- toeber in @nglanb ober in 9}or« 

way megen ^ubringen 

Either you must depart at ©ntwcber mugt bu {or entmeber, bu 

once, or you will arrive too mufit) (ogleid) abretfcn, obcr bu 

late fommfl {see 108) in f))at ^in 

2. N^ot . . . either, and) nid^t : 

It is true, I cannot do it ; but @9 ifl tt)a^r, idj tonn e9 nid^t {see 

you cannot do it either 97), bu aber and^ nic^t 

Columbus had only three ships, (Solumbnd ^atte nut brei @4lffe 

and not very good shiiw unb no(!^ nidjt elnmol fc^r gutc 
either 

165. Ever. Adv. 1. = at any time, je, jemoIiS : 
If you ever do this again Sl^enn bu bieS ie mieber t^ufl 

2. = at all times, for ever, immcr, Qiif immer, auf ctDig: 
Ever your friend Charles Hiif immcr 2)ein gvcunb ^arl 

3. After an interrogative or relative pronoun or adverb 

(often -soever), auS), and) imnier, and) nur, nur immcr; 

these particles may immediately follow the pronoun or 

adverb, but more often other words intervene : 

Whosoever may have said this S^er bied nur immer gefagt ^aben 
was mistaken mag, ^at ft(^ geirrt 
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• 

Wherever he may be, I shall So er aud^ fein mag, id^ merbe (aee 

find him 220) i^n finben 

From whichever side you may SSon tt)eld)cr ©cite man ^di auc^ 

approach this wonderful immer btefem WunbcrooUcn 33auc 

building, the impression is nal^t, bar @inbnxcf tfi iibermcilti* 

overwhelming geub 

a. With less emphasis, whosoever may be translated by 
jcber bcr (or meldjcr), aUc bie (or n)e(d)e), whenever by jcbciS'^ 
ntal tucnn, wherever by uberaH too, etc. 

&. For however and e«?er so, see 170, I, 2. 

166. For. I. Prep. 1. := in place of, for the benefit 

of in favor of fiir : 

I will pay for you 34 tt)lll filr bld^ bcga^Im 

I have spoken for you S^ ^abc filr bic^ gcfprod^cn 

I am for free-trade 3c^ bin fiir ben gret^anbel 

a. After a transitive verb accompanied by a direct ob- 
ject, for in this sense may often be rendered by the " da- 
tive of interest " ; see 72. 

2. = in exchange for, fur, um : 

He bought a pair of boots for @r faufte eln ^aar ©tlefetn filr 

fifteen marks filnfge^n SD^arf 

For a low price Um einen geringen ^reU 

For little money Um toentg ®elb 

3. = as, aUf ffir, ju (see 76) : 

I learn for certain 3c^ ^5re al9 gang gemig 

I took him for an Englishman 3(1^ ^telt i^n filr einen (SnglSnber 

The workmen chose him for 2)ie 3lrbeiter tt)a^Iten i^n gu i^rem 
their leader 9nfilt)rer 

4. To denote aim, purpose, tuegen, l)at6cr (following the 
noun) : 

They killed him for his money @ie tdteten i^n feine9 ®elbe9 toegen, 

or ^alber 
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a. After a verb expressing motion, m6) : 

We left for New York in the %m 3lbcnb rci^cn tolr nac^ 9lew 

evening 3)orI ab 

She went for a doctor @le ging nad^ ctnem flrgte 

He sent for his overcoat @r fii^ictte nac^ feinem flberrode 

5. To denote cause, reason, toegen ; before nouns denot- 
ing feeling or emotion, t)or : 

The judge was resi)ected for S)cr ^idittx tourbc toegcn fclncr 
his honesty and his wisdom ^^ec^tfc^offen^eit unb {einer Stin^* 

^eit geac^tet 

a. Before nouns denoting emotions, t)ox : 

He coold hardly speak for joy (Sr f onnte Dor ^reube (aum fprec^en 

For pain $or ©(i^mergen 

For grief SSor Jhimmcr 

For laughing ^ov ^adjtti 

For pleasure $or Sergniigen 

6. To denote time. A, Time elapsed. Use the ac- 
cusative with or without a strengthening adverb (see 80, 
2 and a) : 

The Saxons and Danes fought !S)te ^ac^fen unb !S)5nen lampften 
for many years Diele 3a^re [^inburd^, or lang] 

a. To denote the length of time which an action or 
condition has, or had, continued, use the same construc- 
tion as above, or the preposition feit; see 106: . 

I have been waiting here for ^dj toaxtt ^ier [felt] brei ©tunben 
three hours 

B, Time to elapse. Generally auf : 

I am going to France for six ^dj gel^e auf {e(i^9 ^od^en rtadi 

months grantretc^ 

I am going to France for the 3d^ ge^e nad^ granfretc^, urn ben 

winter Sinter bort sugubringeu 
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7. For, with a verbal noun in -ing (see 128, 5), should 
be translated by a subordinate clause introduced by jpeil 
or bafiir bafe, in case /or expresses cause, and by urn . . . ju 
with the infinitive, or according to 128, 2, in case for ex- 
presses purpose : 



The ministry was criticised for 
not taking immediate action 

I have engaged a man for pack- 
ing my books 



8. Idioms: 

for all that \x^% allebem 

once for all ein fur aUe SD^ale 

as for me toaS inlt^ bctrlfft 

for example ^um ^etfpiel 

forever auf Immcr 

for fear of au9 gurc^t Dor 

for the future in 3utunft, gu- 

Wnfrtg 
for good auf immer 
for life auf i^ebendjeit, Ieben9« 

ISnglt(4 

II. Conj. 3)emt (see 217) : 

The king sent his son, for he 
himself was too old and 
feeble 



iWan tabcltc ba« iWlnljlerlum, well 
(w bafiir, bag) ed nid^t foglei^ 
3)i{agregeln ergriffen ^atte 

3(4 ^abe mtr einen ai^ann gum (Sin- 
patfcn mciner Sild)cr gemlctet, 
ar ..^ gcmictet, um tneinc ©ilt^cr 
eingupaden 

for the life of me f iir meiu i^eben 
line for line ^cilc filr "^vXt 
for the love of him i^m gu Siebe 
it is not for me to judge e9 ge« 

bii^rt mtr nic^t, gu ric^ten 
for the moment augenbUcfIi(^ 
for nothing umf onjl 
for the present gegcnttjartlg 
for the sake of um , ♦ ♦ tt)ittcn 
for want of ^\x% iWangel an 
for all the world like gerabe toie 

3)er ^onig faubtc jcinen @oftn, 
beun er felbfi toar gu alt unb 
f^iDac^ 



167. From. Prep. 1. Usually Don, au§ (put of), often 
strengthened by a suitable adverb (see 134, 3) : 

34 bin einmal gu guge dou iD{iin« 
d^en nac^ ^ieu gegangen 

34 bin aud {wme rareZ^ Don) ^ien 

^argioal gog bad ©^mert aud ber 
@4eibe [^eraud] 

(St ftel Dont @tu^te [^enmter] 

9lu9 ®runbfa^ 



I once walked from Munich to 

Vienna 
I am from Vienna 
Parzival drew his sword from 

its sheath 
He fell from his chair 
From principle 
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a. In the sense of beginning with, beginning at, from 
should be translated by t)on ... an ; an may be omitted 
before bi§ to: 

From Passau to Linz the roads $on $affait [on] bid nad^ ^ling 

were very good Woren bie SScgc fcljr gut 

From that time he grew S3 on jcncr ^dt on tourbe cr flfirfer 
stronger 

From my childhood $on meiner ^nb^eit an, or auf 

2. = by, according to, na6) : 

To judge by his looks ©clncm tlu«(c^en nad^ gn urtellcn 

3. After verbs denoting removal, the simple dative 
should be used ; see 69. 

4. After verbs expressing concealment, t)or ; after verbs 
expressing protection, t)or or gcgcn : 

She concealed her troubles @ie t)erl)eimlid^te listen Summer 

from her friends Dor i^rcn grcunblnncn 

An umbrella protects us from !S)er ^tegenfd^trm ^djUiit und Dor bem 

the rain {or gcgcn ben) 9lcgcn 

168. Hardly. See Scarcely, 187. 

169. Hence. Adv. 1. = from this point, [from] hence, 
tjon bier, Don ha : 

Let us go hence Sagt und l?on ^ier fortge^en 

He sailed to Genoa, [from] @r fu^r nac^ ®enua, Don ba nac^ 
hence to Marseilles Wlax\tiUt^ 

2. = from this time : 

A week hence ; a year hence 3n clncr SBod^c; In clncm ^af^xt 

3. = for this reason, ba^er, be^^aI6, be^ttjegen : 

He is faithful to his friends, (Sr bteibt feinen greunben treu, ba« 
hence they are also faithful ^er finb fie aud^ i^m treu 
to him 
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170. However. I. Adv. 1. ^ in whatever manner^ 

tuie, tote a\x6), toie aud^ immer, toic aud^ nur, toic jtur immev ; 

see 165, 3, and 220 : 

However he may do it, it will 2Ble cr c« QU(^ Qnfangen mofl, e« 

be a difl&cult piece of work tt)lrb eine f c^tulcrlgc flrbelt tocrbcn 

However that may be 2Bic bent aud^ fein mag, Wic ftc^ boe 

auc^ oer^alteit mag 

2. == m whatever degree, \ok [a\\6)\ fo [aud^] ; see 165, 

3 and 220 : 

However beautiful she was 2Blc fd^on fte [aud^] tear, or fo f (^on 

fie [auc^i XOQX 
However diligently he studied @o flelfiig cr [au(^] jhiblcrtc 

a. The same eflfect may be produced by nod^ fo ever so 
much : 

However rich he may be, he (gr mag nod^ fo rcld^ fcln, er tolrb 

will be punished for this bod^ filr biefe9 Serbrec^en befiraft 

crime iDcrben 

Every remark, however unim- 3cbc nod^ fo unnjlt^tigc Semerfuttg 

portant, was reported in the tourbe in ben SJ^orgengeitungen be* 

morning papers ric^tet 

II. Conj. 1. With much emphasis, ^ however that 
may be, toie bcm aud^ fein mag (see above, 1, 1), or tro^bem, 
tro^ aHebem : 

However, I will pardon you S^ro^bcm (or tro^ aOebem) toiU ic^ 
once more bir noc^ etnmaroeqeil^en 

2. With less emphasis, = hut, bod^, jebod^, aber, allein ; 
bod) and allein, in this sense, should stand at the begin- 
ning of the clause, jebod^ and aber have the same freedom 
of position as the English however : 

He was, however, very fond of (gr ttjar jebod^ cin grogcr ilJhifintebf 
music ^aber, or bo(^ toax er ein gro|et 

aRufmieb^aber 
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The enemy, however, did not 2)od^ fc^ien und ber getnb nid^t }U 
seem to notice us bemerten, or allein ber geinb 

fii^ten un9 ntc^t ju bemerfen 

171. H. Conj. 1. Usually tuenn, followed by the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive when the condition is 
not realized (see 118); the following hypothetical clause 
is often introduced by fo (see 140) : 

If he comes, I shall go away SEBcnn er fommt, [fo] gc^e Id^ fort 

If I were rich, I should travel SBetm td^ reid^ Xo^xt, [fo] miirbe i(^ 

for several years mcl^rcrc So^rc relfen 

If I had not known him so SBentt id^ t^n ntd^t fo gut gefannt 

well, I should have lent him I)5tte, [fo] ^fitte tc^ i^m ba9 ®elb 

the money gcllel^cn 

2. Instead of toenn with the dependent order (see 236), 

the interrogative order is often used to express a condition 

(see 235, 2) ; in that case, fo is very regularly used at the 

beginning of the principal clause : 

^ommt cr, fo gc^c Id^ fort 
SBfire id^ reid^, fo toilrbe i(^ me^rere 3a^re reifeit 
^Qtte id^ i^n nid)t fo gut gefannt, fo l)Qtte id^ ibm ba9 ®e(b gelte^en 
Compare with the sentences under 1. 

3. The conditional clause may, of course, follow the 
hypothetical clause ; in that case, however, the interroga- 
tive order is not used except to express a condition not 

realized : 

3d^ ge^e fort, toenn er lommt 

3d^ toiirbe mc^rcrc Sci^rc rcifen, menu left rcid^ tofire, or ware icift reld^ 
3d^ ftfttte tftm bad ®elb gegeben, menu left tftn nicftt fo gut gelannt ftfitte, 
or ftdtte id^ iftn nid^t fo gut gefaniit 

Compare with the sentences under 1. 

4 For as if, see 152, 2 c. 

5. In indirect questions both if and whether should bo 
translated by ob : 
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The general wished to find out !S)er (General tofinfd^te }u erfa^ren, 
whether the enemy would ob bcr gclnb ben iifid^flen Tloxqtn 
attack in the morning or not angreifen loiirbe, ober ni(!^t 

Ask that man if he can show gragen ®ie ben ^ann bort, ob er 
us the way to the station und ben SQSeg nad^ bent i93a^^ofe 

jeigen lann 

172. In. I. Adv. 1. SDrinnen ; after a verb express- 
ing motion, l)incut, ^erciu (see 133) : 

I called : " CJome in " 3d^ rlef : „5>ereln" 

She rushed in, in great excite- @te fliirgte tn groger llufregung 

ment ^crcln 

I went in to help him 3c^ glng ^incln, urn ll^m gu l^elfen 

You were not in (at home) 2)u tt)arfl nid^t gu ^auje 

2. In certain familiar phrases, ju . . . l)erein, l)inein: 
He came in [by] the door Gr !am jur X^^Hx herein 

II. Prep. 1. Usually in, contracted with bent to im : 

In the bottle In ber glafc^c in Asia In 5(ficn 

in the book tm ^iid)e in summer im ©ontnter 

in school tn ber ©d^ule in three weeks in brei Socmen 

in Berlin in i^erlin 

2. To express the time of day, use either the genitive 
(see 60) or an : 

in the morning am 9J2orgen in the day-time am j^age, or bet 

in the evening am ^benb S^age 

But 

in the night in ber ^tad^t, or bet Sflad^t 

3. In a language, Quf : 

He answered in German (Sr antmortete auf S)entf(!^ 

What do you call this in Ger- ^te nennt man {or toit ^etgt) bte9 
man ? 2)tng auf 2)eutf d^ ? 

But 
In German there are two de- 3m S)entf4en gibt e8 gtt)et ^ntno- 
densions Hmtm 
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4. In with a verbal noun in -^ng should be translated 
by dei with a verbal noun in -m (see 128, 2), or by a sub- 
ordinate clause introduced by a suitable conjunction (see 
128, 5) ; the former construction should be chiefly used 
when time or an accompanying circumstance is to be 
expressed : 



9eim flberfetjen biefer turjen @teSe 

mac^te er ftinf Seller 
S)cr gurp betolcs fclnc i^Iug^clt bo- 

burd^, bag er ben geinb mit ®flte 

be^onbelte 



In translating this short pas- 
sage he made five mistakes 

The prince showed his wisdom 
in treating his enemies icind- 

5. Idioms: 

in appearance bent 9(nfcl^eine 

nad^ 
in comparison tm ^tx^Xtify 
in conciusion gum @d^tuf[e, 

in the country (not in another 

country) Im ?anbc 
in the country (not in the city) 

auf bent Sanbe 
in honor of the king bem ^5« 

nige gu @t)ren 
in a hurry In grogcr ©lie, cllig 
be in a hurry in groger @tle 

fein, groge QXXt ^abeu 
in this manner auf biefe {or 

foI(^e) SBetfe 
there is nothing in it e9 i{i 

nidltd baran 

173. Instead, Adv. and Instead of, Prep. 1. In German, 
anftatt is used as a preposition only ; hence both the ad- 
verb instead and the preposition instead of should be 
rendered by anftatt with a genitive ; for anftatt OH @tcllc 
may be substituted : 



in my opinion nad^ melner llnmt 

in press untcr ber ^^reffe 

in print gcbnictt; not in print (all 

sold) bergrtffcn 
in the reign (of) uuter ber 9le* 

gtening 
in short fur} 
in time (on time) gu reci^tcr S^tii, 

gur rerfjten iJeit, ret^taeittg ; (in 

future) mlt ber ^t\\ 
in times past, in former times 

fritter, e^ental9 
in olden times in {or p) alien 

3eltcn 
in truth n^a^r^aftig 
in this way auf biefc (or folc^e) 

Selfc 
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Instead of his father, his ^(nftatt fetne9 Satrrd ixat feine 

mother entered the room SJiuttcr ln« S^inmcr 

He meant to take quinine, but gr ttJoUte (J^iniu nc^mcn, na^m 

took arsenic instead ober auflatt beffeit (see 82) ^rfenil 

His nephew could not go, so @cin 9?cffc fonntc nlc^t btttflc^cn, 

he sent a friend instead bed^alb fanbte er etnen feiner 

grcunbc anflott fclncr, or an 
fctncr @tcUc 

2. After instead of, a verbal noun in -4ng should be 
rendered by an infinitive with ju ; see 128, 5 a. 

174. Into. Prep. 3n, often strengthened by a suit- 
able adverb (see 134, 3) : 

He fell into the water @r fid in ba8 SBaffer 

This tavern fell into disrepute S)iefc« 2Biit«l^aii8 lam in Hhtln 9luf 

The general sent an officer into S)cr ©cnerQl fd^tdte cincn Offlgler 

the city to demand its sur- In bic @tabt ^iiietn, urn fic gur 

render Ubergobe auf}uforbmt 

175. Like. Adv. Like may be expressed in two ways : 

1. By gleid), sometimes called a preposition (see 137, 2), 
properly an adjective in apposition and therefore unin- 
flected (see 18, 2), and governing a dative (see 73), which 
may precede or follow ; this construction is more often 
used when the comparison has reference to the subject 
of the sentence than when it has reference to any other 
part 

2. By U}ic as, which requires the two elements of the 

comparison to be in the same case : 

He rushed up the stairs like a SBie ein ^a^nflnntger {or ({leid) 
madman einem Sa^nftnntgen, or einem 

SBal^nftnitigen gleic^) fliirjte er 
bie Xveppe l^tnauf 
He treated me like a school- @r be^onbelte mic^ tote einett ^djvU 
i#oy iungen 
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a, SBic may be strengthened by a preceding ebenfo or 

gerabe, just, and the second part of the comparison is very 

often introduced by fo : 

2Blc {or flcrabc toie, or cbcnfo toic) 
fcluc Tlutttx, \o t)attc aucft @octl)c 
braunc« ^aax unb bunflc fun- 
felnbe llugen 



Like his mother, Goethe had 
brown hair and dark lustrous 
eyes 



176. MncL Adv. When expressing degree, not meas- 
urable quantity, much, very much should generally be 
rendered by jet)r, otherwise by Diet : 



She was very much grieved 
I respect him very much 
He is much (i. e. highly) re- 
spected 
He is much (t. e. by many, or 
in many ways) maligned 



'Sic toav fcl)r bcfflmmert 
3d^ ad^te it)n fel^r [^oc^] 
(Sr tfl je^r gead^tet 

(Sr if) Dtel Derleumbet 



177. Neither [. . . nor]. I. Pron. See 40. 

XL Conj. 1. Neither . . . nor, tueber . . . nod^ : 

She was neither industrious @te toar tDeber fleigtg nodj begabt 

nor talented 

I am neither rich, nor have I 3(4 bin tDcber retc^, nod^ Ijdbt id^ 

any desire to become so ^erlangen banac^, ed gu merben 

2. Not . . . neither, not . . . nor, nid£)t . . . unb anci) nid^t : 

I did not go to the concert last 3^ toar geflem 9(benb nic^t im 
night, neither (nor) can I go (Soncert unb l^eute Wjtnh lann i(4 
to-day audi ntc^t ^tnge^en 

178. Of. Prep. See 57 flf. 

179. Off. I. Adv. 1. = distant, totxt tueg, ctttfemt : 

Far off , a great way off ^eit roeg; mett Oon ^ier, OonbOt 

oou bort 

2. b: aic^ay, after verbs of removal, ipeg, fort, bat)on : 
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He hurried off to catch the (Sr rilte ballon (or fort), um bni 

train 3 "9 i^ erreic^cu 

He got off with his life @r fam mit bem lOeben baOon 

3. = down, \)txab, ^erunter, t)inab, l^inunter (see 133) : 
He fell off and broke his leg CSr ftel l^erunter unb bra4 ba9 Seiu 

4. Idioms: 

Off and on W> unb 3U; balb \o, balb fo 

He is well off CSr ifl in guten Umpnben 

Everything went off well ?lllc« ging gut ab, or oon flatten 

Take off one's hat ^einen $ut obnr^mrn 

Take off one's coat, one's boots @einen ^ocf, f cine ©tiefel auegie^er 

I must be off now 3(^ mug ie^t fort 

Put off, delay S5crf(^icbcn, ^Inau^ft^teben 

II. The preposition off should be rendered by t)on, 

strengthened by a suitable adjective or adverb from 

among those mentioned above (see 134, 3) : 

The tavern is a mile off the Dad ^irtd^aud ifl eiue SD'^eUe Oon 

road bcr ^aubflragc cntferut 

He jumped off the horse (gr f prang Dom ^fcrbc ftcmnter 

180. • On. I. Adv. 1. In phrases like to have on, put 

on, an or auf ; see below, II, 1 and 2 : 

She had a white dress on @ie l^atte ein h)etged ^leib an 

He put his fur cap ou @r fe^te feine $e(gmu^e auf 

2. ^ forward, further, fort, tueiter, borttjfirtg: 

They marched on until it be- ©ic marfii^icrtcn toeltcr bid t9 bnn^ 

came dark Ie( tunrbe 

I went on reading 3cl& fut)r fort gu !cfen 

And so on Unb fo h)eiter 

From now on SSon jc^t an 

II. Prep. 1. = close by, or touching, an object, an : 

Cologne is on the Rhine toln Itcgt am $R^cin 

The picture hangs on the wall S)a« ©lib ^ongt an bcr 2Banb 

I knocked on the door gdft Ilopf tc an hit Jf^ilr 
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2. = on top of, or resting on, auf : 

The book is lying on the table 2)ad 9u(^ Uegt auf bent ^tfc^ 



A stork has his nest on the 

roof of the church 
Go and lay this book on my 

desk 



(Sin @tord^ ^at fein iRefl auf beni 

!S)a(^e ber ^trd)e 
®e]^en @ie l^in unb legen @ie bled 

8u4 auf mein ^ult 



8. To denote time, an (see 60) : 

On Monday 9(m SJ^ontag 

On a fine morning ^n einent f(!^dnen SJ^orgen, or einel 

f(^5nen SJ^orgend 
On the first of April %m crjlcn ?ft)rll 



4. == dbouty fiber : 

A treatise on electricity 



(Sine ^bl^anbtung fiber bie SlectrU 
cltat 



5. On with a verbal noun in '4ng should be rendered 
by a subordinate clause introduced by alig ; see 128, 5. 

6. Idioms: 



on account [of] toegen 

on no account unter leinen Mm* 

flanben 
on board an ^orb 
call on one (visit) bcfud^en, 

(summon) aufforbem 
on this condition unter btefer 

Sebtngnng 
on the contrary im ©egenteil 
on foot gu Sug 
on hand Dorratig 
on the one hand auf ber einen 

©elte, elnerfelt* 



on horseback gu $fcrbe, ride on 

horseback r.iiCt 
on laud auf bcni Vaubf, am i!anbc, 

an baS i'anb 
on this occasion bei bie|er ©elegeu* 

^cit 
on my part ntelnerfeit^ 
on purpose abfic^tlicl), mlt ?rbfid)t 
on shore auf bem I'anbc, am I'anbc, 

an \iCi^ !Caub 
on one side auf ber elncn ©elte 
on a sudden plo ^Ud^ 
on these terms unter biefen 9e« 

btngungen 



181. Only. Adv. 1. 9?ur: 

Only five miles from here 9Jur fiinf Snellen toon ftler 

If I had only known it Senn ic^ ee nnr gett)ugt ^Stte 
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In optative sentences like the last, the German nur is 
even more common than the English only. 

2. = not yet more than, erft : 

I had only read a few pages 3(]^ ^atte erji toentge @eiten gelefen, 

when he returned al« cr juriicffam 

She was only three years old @le tear crfl brcl Sci^vc alt, ate 

when her mother died l^rc SWntter jlarb 

3. Be careful not to confound the adjective only with 

the adverb ; the former is ein jig : 

The only reliable work on this 2)o8 einglgc guijcrlfifftgc SBerl fiber 
subject is by a Frenchman biefcn ©egcuPaub ifl toon eincm 

J^rangofen gefc^rteben 

182. Out I. Adv. 1. Ordinarily, braufeen ; after 

verbs expressing motion, Ijinauig, Ijeraui^ (see 133) : 

Out on the ocean 2)rau6cn auf bem ^ttxt 

Out in the fields S)rau6cn auf ben gclbcni 

He rushed out into the street (gr jlfirgte auf bic ©trofec ^inau* 

I will call him out 3c^ toiU i^n ^eraudrufen 

2. With certain verbs, in certain senses (see 131), au^ ; 
likewise in certain idioms : 

Mr. S. is going out now ^err @. gcl^t {c^t ovi% 

I was out (not at home) 3c^ toar aud, ntd^t 3U $aufe, audge« 

gaugcn 
The fire is out S)a« geucr Ifl au8 

School is out S)lc @c^ule ifl au« 

II. Out of. Prep. 1. = outside of, au^erl^alb : 

We live three miles out of the SBir tuo^neu brci iWcilen augcr^alB 
city bcr @tabt 

2. After a verb expressing motion, out of may be ex- 
pressed by au§ . . . l)erau^, ^inau^ (see 133) : 

The child fell out of the car- ^ad ^tnb fiel au9 bem SBagen 
riage ^erau9 
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a. In many expressions, however, ju . . . l^erau^, l^inau^ 

. . at, out . . .hy should be 



is more common, and out 
rendered in the same way : 

We rode out of the city 

The duke was driveu out of 
the country 

The girl went out by the back 
door 

I was looking out of the win- 
dow 



SBir ritten gur @tabt ^tnaud 

2)er ^ergog mixht gum Sanbe ^iu. 

au9 gejagt 
!S)Qd 9)^abd)en gtng gut ^tntert^tti 

l)inau9 
Sdj fa^ jum genpcr ^lnau« 



3. Out of = from, on account of, an§ : 

Out of malice ^U9 ©d^obenfreube 

Out of love ?(u« Slcbc 

4. To express material, auS : 

This bridge is built out of steel 2)lefc ©rfldc Ifl au8 @ta^l gcbaut 

5. ^0 &« out of {lack) is nid^t mc^r l)a6cn : 

I am out of paper 

6. Idioms: 

out of breath auger ^tent 
out of business nic^t me^r tm 

out of humor \^\tdjt gelaunt, 

fc^Ied^ter Saime {see 59, 8) 
out of office nic^t mef)r im ^mt 
out of practice auger tlbung 



3c^ I)abe lein papier me^r 



out of print ijcrgrlffen 

out of sight — out of mind au« 

ben 3(ugen — au« bcm ©inn 
out of tune Dcrfllmmt 
out of the way (secluded) abge- 

legen, entlegen 



183. Outside. I. Adv. See 211, 1. 

II. Outside of. Prep. 1. = n^t within, oufeerl^alb ; 
see 211, II, 1. 

2. = not including, au^er ; see 158, 2. 

184. Over. I. Adv. 1. = on the other side, brfibeit ; 
after verbs expressing motion, l)eru6er, Ijinfibcr (see 133) : 
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My father lives over there Tltin Sater tt)o^nt bort brfiben 

He is over (c. g. over the river) dx ijl briibcn 

We sailed over to England SBir fegelten nad^ (Snglanb l^infiber 

My wife is coming over next Wltint grau (ommt nSd^fled ^xilfy- 

spring ia^r ^erfiber 

2. = past, tjorbci, t)Oxiibtx, an^ : 

The performance was over at 2)ie l^orflellung xoax nm ge^tt U^r 



ten o'clock 

8. == left, flbrig : 

Fifty baskets were left over 



Dorfiber 



J^finfgig J!5rbe toaren iibrig ge» 
bUeken 



4. = over again, nod^ einmal : 

We had to do it all over ^ir mugten ee ailed no(^ einmal 

mac^ett 

II. Prep. Generally, fiber, often strengthened, after 
verbs expressing motion, by a following l^erubcr, l^inuber 
(see 133 and 134, 3) : 



His father's portrait hung over 

the sofa 
We walked over the bridge 

The horse came ronning over 

the bridge 
Over eighty members were 

present 
Frederick II. ruled over Prussia 

from 1740—1786 
He mourned over this loss till 

he died 
Over night 



2)ad eUbttid feined 9$ater8 ^ing 

iiber bem @ofa 
^ir gingen iiber bie i6rfi(fe Kin- 

ilber] 
^ad ^ferb lam fiber bte 9rfi(fe 

[^eriiber] gerannt 
fiber ad^tgtg 3)>{itglteber loaren an* 

toefenb 
griebrt^ H- regterte fiber $reugen 

bon 1740—1786 
<Sr trauerte fiber biefen ^erlufl bid 

gu f einem j^obe 
Uber 9^ad^t 



185. Past I. Adv. = hy, see 162, I, 2. 

II. Prep. 1. = hy, see 162, II, 3. 

2. = beyond, mt\)t al^, fiber . . . Ijiuauig (see 134, 3) : 
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Tour father must be past sev- !£eta ^atcr mug fiber (or me^r al«) 

enty ftcb/^ig 3a^rc alt feiu 

A quarter past seven (Sin ^iertel itac^ fteben; see 158, 6 

186. Bather. Adv. 1. = preferally, lieber ; also ef|er, 

especially when followed by ate than : 

I had rather stay at home 3d^ bleibe Ueber gu $aufe 

The prisoner said, he would S)er ©cfangcnc fagtc, cr toiirbc c^cr 

rather die than betray his (or Ueber) flerben, aid feitt $ater« 

country lanb Derraten 

a. The ideas expressed in English by like to ^prefer to, 

like lest to are most commonly expressed in German by 

the adVferbs gent, (ie6er, am liebftcn (see 102, 2 a, and 105, 

3 a): 

I like to teach, but I like bet- 3c^ lel^re gtoar gent, abet icl^ flu* 
ter {or I prefer) to study, biere nod^ Ueber, unb Id^ relfc am 
and I like best to travel Uebflen 

2. After a negative, cf)er should be used : 

The next morning he was no !Deit ndd^flen SD^orgen ging e9 i^m 
better, rather worse nic^t beffer, e^er ft^Ummer 

8. = more, me^r, cl)cr ; = more correctly, t)ielmel)r : 

He came rather {or more) be- (Sr lam me^r, toell er mu^te, aid 

cause he must, than because XotiX er tDottte 

he wished to come 
He is a German, or rather an (Sr ifl etn !S)entf(^er, ober oielme^r 

American of German descent etn ^mertfaner l?on beutfc^er ^b« 

funft 

4. = somewhat, tixod^, jiemtidE), ganj, which are often 
qualified by eigentlic^ really : 

His account of the matter was @ein ^erid^t Don ber @a4e mar 

rather amusing [eigentUd^] gang amitfant 

He has rather good taste in CSr ^at ^iemtic^ guten ©efd^mad in 

literary matters Utterarifd^en SHngen 
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5. The rather, urn f mcl)r, urn f o cf)er (see 191) : 

The president felt compelled 2)er $rd{tbent fu^Ite, bag ev gegen 

to be just to the accused, the ben Slngellagten gered^t feln ntiiffe, 

rather because he personally urn fo mel^t, ba er i^n perf 5nli4 

disliked him ntd)t leiben module 

187. Scarcely. Adv. Scarcely, hardly, faum. A fol- 
lowing subordinate clause, introduced by when, should be 
rendered, in German, by a principal clause introduced by 
f or, more rarely, by' ba (see 140) : 

He had scarcely (or scarcely (gr ftattc faum {or faum ^atte cr) 
had he) given the order, belt ^efe^l gegeben, fo toar ber« 
when it was executed felbe fd^on audgefii^tt 

188. Since. I. Adv. 1. = since then, feitbem, f either: 

I have not seen him since 34 ^^be i^n fettbem (or feit^er) 

ntd^t gefe^en 

2. = ago, Dor with the dative : 

Many years since $or Dielen 3a^rm 

II. Prep, ©eit ; Don ... an : 

Since my childhood @eit meiner l^inbl^eit 

Since the beginning $on ^nfang an 

III. Conj. 1. When used in a purely temporal sense, 
since is feit or fcitbem : 

Since my brother spent a year @clt mein !6ruber eUi Sa^r In 

in Germany, he has been !£)eutfd^{anb tt)ar, tnterefftert {see 

much interested in German 106) et ftd^ fe^r filr bentf^e $o» 

poUtics Utif 

Since I have lived in the sub- ©eitbem id^ tn ber ^orflabt tDol^ne, 

urbs, I have seen but little ^abe i^ i^n nur toentg gefe^en 
of him 

2. When since expresses cause, it should be translated 
by ba : 
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Since he is my friend, I must Skt er ntetn f^reunb ifl, fo (see 140) 
help him mug idi i^m ^elfen 



189. So. I. Adv. 1. To 
generally fo: 

I am not so tired as I was last 

night 
Will you be so kind as to lend 

me your umbrella ? 
So much the better 
Ii that is so, we have no time 

to lose 
Is that so ? {Ezclamation) 
She was so feeble that she had 

to be carried home 



denote manner or degree, 

34 bin nid^t fo muht, al9 id^ gefient 

^benb toax 
SoQen @te fo gut fein, mir 3^ren 

9iegcnf(iiirm gu Icl^en? 
Urn jo beffcr ; see 191 
SBenn hai {or bem) fo ifi, [fo] ^aben 

roir felne ^tit gu Dcrlicren 
@o? orSBirnid^? 
<^te wax fo fd^wad^, bag man fie 

nad^ $aufe tragen ntngte 



2. To represent, without emphasis, a preceding word or 
an idea previously expressed, use t^ (see 29, 1 c) : 



I will telegraph, if you wish 
me to do so 

He was always disagreeable, 
and became still more so 
when he inherited his uncle's 
fortune 



3d& ttJiU ttUQxa)fyimn, totxva @tc 
n)iinfci)en, bag id^ ed t^ue, or, 
simply, mcnn @ie e8 milnfd&cn 

@r wax immer ein unangene^mer 
3J2enfd^, unb n)nrbe ed nod^ nte^r, 
aid er feined £)n{el9 ^emtbgen 
erbtc 



II. Conj. 1. Coordinating, = thtis, therefore, alfo, unb 

fo, bcigl^alb : 

You were not at home, so I 2)u marfl nid^t gu $aufe, unb fo (or 
went away again alfo, bed^alb) ging id^ mieber fort 

2. Subordinating, = so that, fo bQ% bamit (see 113| 2 

and 3) : 

I drew the curtain, so he might 3d^ gog ben ^or^ang Dor, bomit er 
not see me mid^ nid^t fa^e 



190. That Conj. 1. Ordinarily, bog (see 114 ft) i 
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I know that he Is rich 

I thought that you had left for 

Berlin 
I hope that you will soon come 

again 



3d6 mclfi, t>a^ cr reldft Ifl 

3cl^ bad^te, bag bu nad^ f&txlin ah» 

gcrelfl to'dxtft 
34 ^offe, bag bu batb hiieber fom« 

men tulrfl 



2. [So] that, fo baJ3 ; [in order] that, fo bap, bamit (see 
113, 2 and 3) : 

3(4 war fo iiberrafd^t, bag 14 laum 

fpre(t)eit loitnte 
@cin 3Satcr tuar arm, fo ha^ er ben 

jtnaben nidjt inbte @4ule fd^idfen 

lonnte 
3d^ mugte mtd^ etten, bamit id^ ben 

3ug nid)t Derfaumte, orumben 

3ug nic^t gu t)er{Sumen 



I was so surprised that I could 

hardly speak 
His father was poor, so that 

he could not send the boy to 

school 
I had to hurry [so or in order] 

that I might not lose the 

train 



191. The. Adv. 1. Simple the, before a comparative. 



urn f 0, or befto : 

Goethe sought to win Herder's 
respect, the more so as the 
latter treated him somewhat 
contemptuously 

All the better 



©oet^e fud^te ftd^ (see 72, a) $er« 
berd ^d)tung gu ertoerben, nm fo 
me^r, a\9 biefer i^n etmad Der« 
ad^tttd^ be^anbelte 

2)eflo bejifer, or umfo bcffer 



2. If two clauses are connected by the correlatives the 
. . . the, ascertain first which of the two is the subordi- 
nate, which the principal clause ; the former should be 
introduced by je, the latter by befto or umfo ; when both 
( laiises are very short, je , . , je is sometimes used; pay 
attention to the order of words (see 221 and 236) : 

The more he learned, the more 3e me^r er Icmte, bcjlo befd&eibener 

modest he became touvht er 

You will like him the better, (Sr h)irb bit um fo me^r gefaQen, ie 

the longer you know him longer hn i^n tenn^ 

Hie sooner, the better 3e e^er, ie beffer 
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192. There. Adv. 1. 2)ort, with less force ba ; after 

a verb of motion (see 132) bortl)tn, ba^in, or, with less 

force, simply l)in ; another adverb of place never precedes, 

but follows, bort and ba : 

Here and there ^itx unb bort, or ^ier mtb bi 

My aunt lives up there ^etne %antt hio^nt bort (or ba) 

oben 
I came from there 34 I^ini Don bort[^er], or t)oit ba^ 

[Ijcr] 
I am going there 34 0^^^ bort^in, or ba^in, or ffia 

a. After a noun, there may be rendered by the adjec- 
tive bortig : 

The authorities there 2He bortigen Se^drbnt 

2. Compounds (see 136) : 

thereabouts, [of place) ba ^er« therefrom baoon 

um, (of number) ungeffi^r therein barin 

thereafter banad^ thereof baoon 

thereat bobei, bariiber; see 168 thereupon barauf 

therefore, adv. beStoegen, bafiir; therewith bantit 

conj. alfo, folgti^ 

3. The unaccented, so-called " expletive " there, which 
is used before the verb when the subject follows, should 
be rendered by the impersonal e^, followed by the verb, 
which must agree in number with the logical subject fol- 
lowing (see 82 and 223) : 

There lay several open books (Sd lagen nte^rere aufgefd^Iagene 

on the table Silver auf bem %i\ti)t 

There followed two chapters (Sd folgten gtDel jfapitel fiber Stlop* 

on Elopstock and Lessing \tod unb Sefflng 

a. But ei^ should be omitted whenever any other ele- 
ment of the sentence precedes the verb; tJtere should 
then remain untranslated : 
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Once, there came two beggars 

to our door 
When he arrived, there were 

many people at the station 

to greet him 
Beside the doctor, there were 

three persons in the room 



(Sinmal tamen (or es famen einntat) 
Itoti Settler an unfere S^iire 

^19 er anlam, toaxtn Diele 2enit auf 
bent ^a^n^ofe, i^n ^n begriigen 

^uger bent !^ottor Maren btei $er« 
fonen int Simpler 



193. There is {there are) may be translated by e8 tft 
(e^ finb), or by e^ gibt. 

1. ®^ tft, e;^ finb are used as in English there is, there 

are, according as the logical subject is in the singular or 

in the plural ; in either case, e^ should be omitted when 

any other element of the sentence precedes the verb : 

There is a vast difference be- (Sd ifl eln unge^eurer Unterf^teb 

Utoifd^en biefen belben ?finbcm 
(Ss xoaxvx gu ienet ^t\\ t)iele \6fint 
^eilber in biefer ©aQerte 



tween these two countries 
There were, at that time, many 

fine pictures in this gallery 
But 
At that time, there were many 

fine pictures in this gallery 



3u iener 3^tt toaren Dieic \Sfi(at 
©ilber In biefer ©atterlc 



2. In the expression ei^ gtbt, ei^ is consistently treated 
as the grammatical subject; it is never omitted, but 
stands either before or after the verb, as the rules for the 
arrangement of the sentence may require (see 222 a) ; the 
verb always remains in the singular, and the logical sub- 
ject stands in the accusative as the grammatical object of 
gibt: 

(S9 gibt einen befferen )S3eg, nSm(i4 
ben ^tdax entlang 

grii^er gab ed me^r freie ©tSbte in 
!^eutf(i^Ianb aU je^t 



There is a better road, tIz. 
along the Neckar 

Formerly, there were more in- 
dependent cities in Germany 
than now 

When there were no railroads 
ftnd telegraphs 



^Id ed no(4 feine (Sifenbal^nen nob 
S^elegrapl^en gab 
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194. It is somewhat difficult to define the difference 
between the use of ei§ ift (ei§ finb) and that of ei§ gibt. 

1. In accordance with the original meaning of the verb, 

eS Q\bt is often used to denote that something is produced 

by, or follows from, certain conditions : 

A quarrel ensued Q9 gab ©treit 

A terrible confusion was the (Ss gab eine fiir^terU^e ^ertoirrung 
consequence 

2. On the other hand, e^ ift (ei^ ffnb) should be used 
when the predicate is an adjective ; and when the predi- 
cate is a past participle, [ein or toerbcn should be used ac- 
cording to 92 : 

There were many of my friends (S« tDaren Dlelc Don meinen gremu 

present ben gegeuniSrtig 

There were many persons (S8 tourbcn DlcIc $erfonen gttdtet 

killed or injured obet Dertonnbet 

3. (S^ gtbt is used to denote the existence of a subject, 
either in general (when no place is specified), or in its 
natural surroundings : 

There are white elephants (Sd gtbt tveige (Sle^l^anten 

There are lions in Africa, but (gd gibt i!5tt)en in Slfrtto, aber nic^t 

not in Europe in @uropa 

There are about 180 millions g« gibt ungefS^r 180 SWlUloncn 

of Mohammedans in the ilJ^o^ainmebaner in bet SBelt 

world 

There are men who would (S9 gibt 3)?enf4en, bte bad SnerBieten 

gladly accept this offer . gem anne^men niilrbeu 

There are flowers that eat (Sd gibt tinmen, toeld^e Snfetten 

insects frcffen 

There are edible birds'-nests (Sd gibt egbare ^ogetnefier 

4. @§ ift (e^ finb) is used to denote the accidental or 
temporary existence, in a specified place, of a subject 
which might as naturally be in another place : 
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• 

There are white elephants in C^d ftnb ireige @(ep^anten in biffer 

this menagery 3){enagerie 

There are fifteen persons in @d flub f iiufge^n ^erfonen in biefem 

this room 3^^"^^^^ 

There are beautiful flowers in ©8 fmb f(t)8uc SBIumen in biefem 

this bouquet ©traiifec 

There is a bird*s-nest in tliis (5g i(l cin ^Sogelnefl In biefem 

tree 53aume 

a. But notice the common formula : 
There was once a man who,ete. (S8 ttjar einmal ein SWcnn, bcr ac 

5. There are many less definite cases in which either 
c^ gibt or e§ ift (c^ fiiib) should be used according as the 
conditions seem to approach those stated under 3 or those 
stated under 4. In some cases the one expression would 
be nearly as correct as the othei. 

195. While the construction explained in 192, 3 is 
more common than the corresponding English construc- 
tion with there, there are on the other hand numerous 
cases in which there is {there are) should not be translated 
either by e§ ift (e§ finb) or c^ gi&t. More definite expres- 
sions are to be preferred, and the student is advised to 
make use of such, whenever they readily suggest them- 
selves : 

There is a bridge across the ^et ^oln fii^rt (l^ds) eine ^dxMt 

Bhine near Cologne iiber ben Ws^tiw 

There are twelve companies in @in ^^egiment ^at gmSif (Eom* 

a regiment ^agnien 

There is Prossic acid in peach- ^fitfid^fevne entl^alten (contain) 

stones i8(aiif&iire 

In that year there was A great 3n ieuem 3a^re l^errfd^te (ruled, 
famine prevailed) eine groge $ungec9not 

a. It is, especially, often necessary to contract ther€ i$ 
(there are) with a following relative clause into a single 
clause ; 
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The teacher asked how many 2)er itl^vn fragte, toit Dtete in 

had been in Germany, and it !S)rut|^laiib fletuefen feien, imb ed 

appeared that there were ^eigte fid), bag nut fiinf k)on un9 

only five of us, who had ever jie bo gen^efen maren 
been there 

196» Though. Conj. 1. = although; see 150. 

2. With less emphasis, = however, bod), jebod^, abcr, 
aHein (see 170, II, 2) : 

I have seen him since he was 3(^ l^aht i^n gefe^en, feitbem er fid^ 
married, though very rarely Der^eiratet l)at, aber niir felten 

I have paid the bill, though un- 3(i) l)abe bie ^{ec^nung bega^It, iebo4 
willingly nut ungem 

3. For as though, see 152, 2 c. 

197. Through, and Throughout. I. Adv. 1. ^urd^, 
^inbuvd^ (see 130 and 131) : 

The president will pass through 2)er ^rfiflbcnt fommt morgen friH 
to-morrow morning [^ter] burt^ 

If the town is unoccupied, we SBenn bie @tabt nnbefet^t i% fo 
are to march through without foQen h)ir o^ne unS aufgu^alten 
stopping bnrc^marfd^teren, or ^tnburd^ max* 

fd^ieren 

a. 2)urd^ forms with verbs both genuine and "sepa- 
rable " compounds, sometimes without essential difference 
in meaning ; the genuine compounds, however, are always 
transitive. See below, II, 1 a, 

2. Throughout, in aUen S)in9en, in aUen ©tfldcn, burd)^ 
au^, burd^lDcg : 

The fellow acted throughout S)cr ^crl ^anbcltc burd^tneg tt)ie ciit 
lUte a coward gcigllng 

n. Prep. 1. 2)urd^, often strengthened by a following 
burd^ or l^inburd^ (see 134, 3) : 
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- The captain was shot through 

the arm 
Sigurd rode without fear 

through the wall of flames 
Through his intercession 

a. The preposition through 
the adverb burc^ (see above, I, 

We have run through the whole 
forest 

I haye sought through the 
whole library 

198. Till, Until. I. Prep. 

We had to wait till seven 

o'clock 
From mom till evening, till 

midnight 

2. Not until, erft : 

The mistake was notdiscoyered 
until the next morning 

II. Conj. 1. 99ig: 

We had to wait till the carriage 
returned 

J. Not until, m6)i e^er aU 
ate, crft tocnn (see 205, II), 
strengthened by a preceding 
have occurred repeatedly : 

His innocence was not dis- 
covered until he had spent 
five years in prison 

He never paid his debts till he 
was compelled to do so 



!^et $au))tmann iDurbe bur^ ben 

^rm gefd^offen 
<Sigurb ritt o^ne gurd^t bur^ bie 

glammenmauet ^tnbiitcl^ 
2)urd^ feine ^ermittelung 

may often be rendered by 

la): 

^ir ftnb bur4 ben gangen fBatb ge« 
laufen, or tt)ir ^aben ben gangen 
Satb burd^Iaufen 

3(4 ^abe bie gange ^tbliot^el burd^* 
fud^t, or burd^gefud^t 

1. 99i^, 6t^ ju (see 199, 4 6) : 

3Bir mugten bid {teben U^r ivarten 

$om ilJ^orgen bid gnm ^benb, bid 
aj^itternad^t 



2)cr 3rrtum tourbe r rjl ben nfid^flen 
SD^torgen entbedtt 

)S3tr ntugten tt)arten, bt@ ber ^agen 
gurildftant 

6i^, or, more commonly, erft 
erft nod^bem; erft may be 
immerr ^^ ^ thing is said to 

@elne Unfd^nlb tt)urbe erfl cntbetft, 
aid {or nac^bem) et jd^on fiinf 
Sa^re im ®ef&ngniffe gugebtad^t 
l^tte 

(Sr begol^tte feine ©d^ulbcn intmer 
erfl, xovxvL er bagu gegwnngen 
»urbr 
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199. To. Prep. In many cases, to marks the indirect 
object; it should then be rendered by the simple dative; 
see 63. When the simple dative cannot be used, to should 
be translated by a preposition. 

1. Before nouns denoting persons or pronouns referring 
to them. 

a. After intransitive verbs always use ju : 

I hastened to a physician 3d^ eitte gu eiitem Srgte 

They came to king Alfred as @ie famen 311 ^5nig ^Ifreb aid ®t» 
ambassadors fanbte 

J. After verbs denoting delivering, sending, transmit" 
ting^ writing etc. (which may also be followed by a simple 
dative, see 67) use an : 

The courier deliyered the dis- $)er QEourier iibergab bie !^epef4m 
patches to the ambassador bent ®efaubten, ' or an ben @e« 

fanbten 
The doctor wrote to me 2)er S)oltor fd^rieb mir, or on mid^ 

c. After fenben and fd^iden, ju may be used if a person 

is sent: 

The princess sent a messenger %Kt ^rin^effln fanbte einen )6oten gu 
to him i^nt, or an i^n 

2. Before names of towns and countries always use 
nad^: 

We shall go to Italy Wx toerben nad^ 3taUen ge^en 

Napoleon hastened back to 9{apoIeon eilte VLd^u^ $arid ^urfidt 
Paris 

3. Before other nouns denoting places, the rather in- 
definite uac^ may be employed, but generally one of the 
more definite in, an or auf, as the case may be, should be 
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We went to church this mom- 



retired to a 



ing 

The emperor 
monastery 

The army marched back to the 
Rhine 

Hermann accompanied Doro- 
thea to the spring 

The maiden went to the market 

The pirate carried the princess 
to a desert island 



SBir gtngen l^ente SD^orgen in bie 

^ird^e, or gur iHrcfte; see hdow, 6 
2)er ^aifer gog jlct) in ein i^Io^er 

gnrilt! 
2)te ^rrnee ntarfd^ierte an ben 9{^eiu 

guriidt 
Hermann begieitete 2)orot]^ea an bie 

Ouctte 
2)ad iSlabd^en ging auf ben iD^artt 
2)cr @eerfiubfr f^Iep^jte bie ^rtn- 

gefftit auf eine wfifie Snfel 



The stranger followed me from 
the hotel to the comer of 
William Street 

I walked with difficulty from 
my bed to the window 

From first to last 



4. a. In the sense of up to, as far as, Oi§ should be 
added to the preposition by which to would otherwise be 
expressed : 

2)er f^rembe folgte mir Dom $oteI 

bid an bie (or bid gnr) (Sdfe ber 

SBii^elmfirage 
@9 murbe mir f^wer, Dom Sette bi€ 

an bad genfler gu ge^en 
$om erfien bid gum le^ten; k)on %n» 

fang bid gu (Snbe 

5. Before numerals, 6i^ alone should be used ; before 
names of towns and countries, also before the names of 
the months and days of the week, unless preceded by the 
definite article, and in a few fixed expressions, b\2 is suf- 
ficient : 

@r raud^te jieben 2^g fflnf bid gel^n 

QEigarren 
3(i^ arbeitete ieben ^enb t)on fleben 

bid elf 
3(4 reifie mit meiner ^(dwe^er k)on 

iBonbou bid [na4] !S)ot)er 
$on iD^ontag bid 2)onner{iag, or twm 



He smoked from five to ten 

cigars a day 
I studied from seven to eleven 

every night 
I travelled with my sister from 

London to Dover 
From Monday to Thursday 



TlontaQ bid gum 2)oimetfia9 
5. With an infinitive. See 119 S* 
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6. Idioms: 

to a ball auf einen ^&oXi to school gur @d^ule, in bie @cl^u(e; 

to bed gu )6ett indfflniteLy, to a school auf [eine] 

to breakfast ima grii^fhidE @(4ule 

to church gur ^Ird^c, in bic IMrd^c to supper gum 3(benbeffen 

to congress in ben Songreg to the theatre in bad {or iu€) 

to dinner gnm SRittageffen 2:^eater 

to jail in ba« Oeffingnid to the university gur UniDcrjitfit, 

to a meeting in eine (or gn etner) auf bie UniDerfttSt; ind^niteiy, to 

SJerfammlmig a university auf [eine] UniDer* 

to parliament in bad ^arlament fttat 
to a party In eine ©efcUfc^aft 

200. Toward (towards). Prep. 1. After a verb of 
motion, ju, placed after its noun ; also auf . . • ju, nad^ 
. . . l)cr, na6) . . . I^in (see 133) : 

We hastened toward the city 2Bir eiften ber @tabt gu 

The boy ran toward me !S)er ^nabe eilte auf midj gu 

The enemy retired toward the !£)er geinb gog fic^ na4 ber ^Bvfidt 

bridge ^in guriidE 

Toward the east ^adj Dfleu ^in, or gegen Ofien 

2. To denote a personal relation, gegen : 

He always acted very friendly @r getgte ftd^ immet fel^r freunbU^ 
toward me gegen ntid^ 

3. To denote aim, purpose, ju : 

The professor gave me fifty 2)er $rofeffor gab ntir fiinfgig SD^arl 
marks toward this object gu biefem ^totdt 

4. To state a number approximately, gegen, nngeffi^r : 
It was toward five o'clock (Sd toax gegen {or ungefa^r) ffluf U^r 

201. Under. I. Adv. ^inunter, barunter ; with certain 

verbs, in certain senses (see 131), unter : 

The fox tried to slip under 2)er gud^d k)erfu4te barunter pi 

fd^mpfen 
The boat went under S)ad Soot ging unter 
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n. Prep. 1. Generally, untcr : 

She is the happiest creature @ie ifi bad glfi(f(id^fle ®ef49))f unter 



under the sun 
The child fell under the wheels 

of the carriage 
Fiye persons were buried under 

the ruins 

2. Idioms: 

To take under consideration 
Under date of the 21st inst. 
To trample under foot 
Under ground 
To be under the necessity 
Under pain of death 



ber @onne 
2)ad ^nb fiel mtter bte mhtx be« 

^agend 
Siinf ^erfonen tourben unter ben 

Sriimment begraben 



3n (Sm)$gung gie^en 

Unter bem 21. b. TL (btefe« SJ'^onatd) 

iD^it pgen treten 

Unter bem Soben; unter ber (Srbe 

®en9ttgt fetn 

fdd £obe«{trafe 



202. UntiL See Till, 198. 

203. Up. I. Adv. 1. To denote locality, o6cn : 

The hermit lived up on the 2)et (Sinftebler tt)o4nte oben auf bem 



mountain 
Up there, up yonder 



©ergc 
2)a oben, bort oben; see 192, 1 



2. After verbs of motion, l)inQuf , l^erauf (see 133) ; in 



certain idioms (see 131), auf : 

Let us go up 
Do not come up 
The boy got up at 7 o'clock 
I was up early this morning 
I woke up at midnight 
The prisoner walked up and 
down in his cell 



Sagt un9 ^tnaufge^en 
l^ommen @ie nid^t ^erauf 
2)er ^nabe ^anb um 7 U^r auf 
3d^ mar ^tntt SD^orgen fd^on frii]^ auf 
Sd^ xoadjtt um ^J^ttemad^t auf 
2)er ©efangene ging in fetnet S^Ut 
auf unb ab, or auf nnb nieber 



11. Prep. The preposition up should be expressed by 
an accusative (see 79, 2) followed by ^erauf or ^inauf (see 
133) ; to express the goal of the motion, the accusative 
xnay be preceded by auf, and the adverb may be omitted: 
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We swam up the riyer as far as SBir fd^tDammen ben glug ^inauf bid 

the new bridge pr neuen Sriidte 

Drive slowly up the hill Sa^ren @te langfam ben ^erg ]^in« 

auf 
I climbed up a cherry-tree 3d& Itettcrte auf etncn Ifirfd^baum 

ftinouf] 

204. Well I. Adv. 1. Generally, ttJOl^I, gut; the 
former, however, is so often used as an unemphatic par- 
ticle in the senses of indeed^ of course, I suppose, etc., 
that whenever there is any emphasis on well, it should be 
translated by gut, redjt gut, fe^r gut, rcd^t tool)! or fe^r 

I)er ^aht fpri(t)t gnt 2)eutf(i^ 
3(^ fenne beinen greunb rec^t gut 
3(i^ h)etg re^t gut, bag bu gn ^aiife 

ttjarfl 
^te ^Ite fd^alt i^n gut (or ta^tig) 

aud 



The boy speaks German well 

I know your friend well 

I know very well that you were 

at home 
The old woman scolded him 

weU 

2. With the verb to be : 

She is quite well again 

That is weU 

It is well with him 

It is well for us that you came 

3. Idioms: 
as well as fomo^I al9 andj 
well done! fe^rgutl 
well to do mo^I^abenb 
well enough girntUd^ gut 
aU is well that ends weU Chtbe 

gut, aQed gut 

11. Interjection. 9?un, too^tan : 

WeU, let us start SBol^tan, tagt un« aufbred^en 

WeU, how did you sleep g^^un, wle ^ajl bu gefd^Iafcn 

WeU, then, begin SRun gut, fangen @lc an 



@ie tfl tDieber gang n)o^(, or gefunb 
2)a9 i|l gut 
@S fletit tt)o^I nttt il^nt 
a^ ifl gut ffir nn@ {or e9 ifl etn ©Uidt 
filr uns), bag bu lamfl 

and well he might nub mtt Sted^t 
well off gut baran 
to take a thing weU tttoa9 gut auf* 
ne^men 
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205. When. I. Adv. The interrogative adverb when 
is tuamt: 

When did Goethe die? SBann florb Ooet^e? 

I was asked when I should SXSian fragte mid^, toann i4 abreifen 
depart mcrbe 

II. Conj. When should be translated by ati^, when re- 
ferring to an individual act or condition in the past ; when 
it is equal to whenever, it should be translated by ipcntt ; 
see 141 : 



When Correggio first saw Ha- 
phael's ' Saint Cecilia/ he ex- 
claimed: ''And I, too, am a 
painter" 

When I was in Paris (i. c. I 
was there but once), I often 
went to the theatre 

When (i. e. whenever) I was 
absent, my younger brother 
took my place 

When (i. e. whenever) I go to 
Europe, I never fail to visit 
Munich 

When you visit us the next 
time, you must stay longer 

When still very young, the 
prince was sent to England 



^(S QEorreggio aunt erfleit Tlalt fRa» 
p^aels ,^eiUge QESctUa' fa^, rtef 
er am : i,Unb id^ bin audi ein 
maltx" 

aid i4 in $art9 toax, ging t4 oft in« 
Sweater 

SBenn tci^ abtoefenb toar, ttabm mein 
jiiingerer ^ruber meine @telle ein 

SBenn i(i^ na4 <Suro)>a ge^e, Derfeble 
idi niemald SJ^iind^en gu befuil^en 

3Beun @te un9 ha9 nH^fle Tlal be« 
fud^en, muffen @ie Idnger bttiben 

aid ber $rittg no4 gctng jiung toar, 
tDurbe er na^ (Snglanb gefanbt 



206. Where. Adv. 1. SBo ; = whither ipol^tn ; /rom 
where too^er (see 134, 2) : 

Where do you live ? SBo tDobnen @ie? 

May I ask where you are 2)arf left fragen, toobin @ie ge^en, 

going 1 or wo @ic binge^en ? 

Where does he come from ? ^ober {omntt er, or too fommt er 

ier? 

2. Compounds (see 28, 2) : 
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whereabout too, too ^erum 
whereas (since), see 188 ; (while 

on the other hand) tua^renb, 

tool^ingegen 
whereat mobei, moruber; see 158 
wherever ipo nur Immer; see 165 



wherein ttJortn 

whereof n)ot)on, tponibev; see 178 

whereon njovan, ttjorauf; see 180 

whereto ttJop 

whereupon ttjorauf 

wherewith n)omit 



207. WhUe (whilst). Conj. 9Baf)renb ; see 141 : 

While I slept, the boat drifted 2Bai)rcnb id^ fdjUcf, trtcb ba« 53oof 



away 
He is a soldier, while his 

brother is a physician 
While in Paris, I learned of my 

uncle's death 



baoon 
er ip ©ofbat, ipSl^rcnb fein S3ruber 

Slrgt ip 
^al^renb 16) in $artd toax, l^otte id) 

Don bent Xobe meined Onfetd 



208. Whether. Conj. Db: 



I doubt whether he will come 
I asked the doctor whether I 
should continue the medi- 
cine or not 
Whether or no, he must yield 



3(^ Sttjetflc, ob cr fommcn mirb 
3(^ fragtc ben S)oftor, ob id) fovt^ 
fallen fotte, btc SWebijiu eiiisii 
nel^men, ober nidftt 
Db er nun tt)iE ober nld^t, er mug 
imd^geben 

209. WitL Prep. 1. = together with, accompanied 
hy, mit: 

Frederick came with a great grlcbvi(^ lam mit etncm grogen 

army ^eerc 

He played ball with his school- @r j<)ielte mit f ctnen ©dftutfameraben 

mates ^aU 

To fight with {or against) . . . Tlit {or gegcn) . . . fam^fcn 

a. With, accompanied by an unaccented pronoun, may 

be translated by mit, used adverbially : 
Gome with us ^ommt mit 

I should like to go with you 3cf) m5cf)tc gem mttgel^cn 

. I, With, governing a noun followed by a participle or 
an adverbial phrase, may be rendered by the accusative ; 
see 8L 
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2. = near, in the house of, about a person, bet : 

She lives with her parents @ie tDO^nt bei il^ren @(tem 

I have the account with me 3c^ l^abe btc 9ic(^nung bei mlr 

He has influence with the mi- (Sr l^at (Sinflug bei bent 3Rinifier 

nister 

It is different with the French, @d ifl anberd bei ben ^rangofen 

{or in France) 

3. To express means or manner, mit : 

I am writing with your pen 3c5 fcf)relbe mlt beiner geber 

With pleasure SD^it S5ergnilgen 

With great difficulty iWit groger Tl^e 

With these words he departed Tlit biefen SBorten ging er fort 

4. To express cause, t)or ; after a passive verb, t)on : 

Mad with pain SSal^nftnnig \>ox <S4mergen 

Bowed down with grief S3om femnter gebildtt 

5. = inspite of, bei, trofe : 

With all his money he is a 53el {or txot^) aU feinem ®e(bc Ifl cr 
poor man bo(^ ein armer ^ann 

210. Within. I. Adv. Snncn, brinnen ; after a verb 
of motion, nad^ innen, f|inein, fierein (see 133) : 

It is warm and pleasant within 3nnen {or brinnen) ifl ed toavm unb 

angene^m 
He came within dx tarn Ijtxtin 

He went within @r glng l^inein 

From within 25on innen, tjon brinnen 

II. Prep. Sn, inncr^atb ; of time, also binnen : 

Within the church 3n bcr ^irc^c 

Within certain limits Snnerl^alb gettJiffcr ©rengen 

This is not within my power S)ie« jlel^t nidjt in meiner ©eWalt 

Within three days ©innen brei Xa^tn 

211. Without I. Adv. Without, outside (183), oufecit,. 
brau^cn ; after a verb of motion, nod^ aufeen, f|inaui^, fieraug 
(see 133): 
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I had to stand without, m the 3(^ mugte braugen im Slegen fiel^eit 

rain 

He went without (Sr ging 4tnau9 

From without $on augett 

IL Prep. 1. = not within, auj^cr^alb : 

Without the gates of the city ^lugcr^alb bcr ©tabtt^orc 

2. = not with, of)nc (see 10) : 

The poor woman was entirely 2)lc armc grau toat DoHjlfinblg o^ne 

without means iUStttel 

A knife without a blade @in S}2effer o^ne ^littge 

3., A verbal noun in -^ng dependent on without should 
be rendered by an infinitive with ju ; see 128, 5 a. 
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212. A sentence is called declaratory when it expresses 
a simple statement ; it is called interrogative, when it ex- 
presses a question ; it is called optative, when it expresses 
a wish. 

213. There are three ways of arranging the Grerman 
sentence ; they differ only in the position of the finite 
verb. 

I. The finite verb occupies the second place : 
a. in all independent declaratory sentences ; 
6. in independent interrogative sentences beginning 
with an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb. 
This may be called the Normal Order. 

IL The finite verb occupies the first place : 

a. in all independent interrogative sentences in which 
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the question is not expressed by an interrogative pronoun, 
adjective, or adverb ; 

h. in interrogative clauses used to express a condition 
(see 235, 2) ; 

c. in independent optative sentences (see 235, 3) ; 

d. quite rarely, merely for emphasis (see 235, 4). 

This may be called the Interrogative or Emphatic 
Order, 

III. The finite verb occupieB the last place in all sub- 
ordinate clauses. This may be called the Dependent 
Order. 

I. THE NORMAL ORDER. 

214. In all independent declaratory sentences the finite 
verb occupies the second place ; it may be preceded either 
by the subject, with its qualifiers, or by any other one 
element of the sentence with its qualifiers, which the 
writer or speaker for rhetorical reasons may wish to place 
first 

215. A word may be placed at the head of the sen- 
tence either for emphasis ; or to establish a proper logical 
connection with the preceding sentence ; or, simply, for 
the sake of variety, so that every sentence may not begin 
with the same element. Thus, for instance : 

My father gave me yesterday a book 

iWeln S5atcr f d^ c n f t c mlr gcjlcrn ein ©udft, or 
Till f d^ c n f t c mcln ^atcr gcflcru clu 53u(^, or 

©cpern jdftenltc mcin 55ater tiiir ciii ©ud^, or 
@in S3ud^ f dft c n 1 1 c mlr mcin 5>*atcr gcflcm 

My father has not given me the book, he has only lent it to me 
®t\(iimU 4 a t mir metn $ater bad ^uc^ nidft, nur gelUl^at 
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a. The same effect which is produced in English by 
such constructions as 

It wns in Strassborg that he met Goethe 

may generally be produced in German by placing the em- 
phasized element at the beginning of the sentence : 
3n ©trafiburg traf cr mlt ©oetl^c jufammen 

although it is quite correct to say : 

@d max in ^tragburg, too er mit ©oetl^e i^ufammentraf 

216. The number of words which may precede the 
finite verb is unlimited, provided they form only one of 
the elements of the sentence, i, e. either the subject, or 
an object, or the predicate, or an adverbial phrase. The 
subject, for instance, may consist of a noun, preceded by 
the article and one or more adjectives, and followed by a 
relative clause or an adverbial phrase, any part of which 
may again be qualified by some other adjunct; these alto- 
gether are regarded as forming only one of the constituent 
parts of the sentence and they may thus all precede the 
finite verb. Several adverbs or adverbial phrases quali- 
fying one another or in apposition with one another, may 
be regarded as one element of the sentence, and may pre- 
cede the finite verb. Thus : 

The king, who up to the day 2)cr JfSnig, ber bi« gu bcm 2^agc, an 

when this discovery was tt)cld)cin blcfc @ntbc(fung gcmadftt 

made, had had the greatest iDurbe, bad grdgte Sertrauen in 

confidence in his minister, fcincn SD^inljlcr gcl^abt l^attc, toax 

was greatly shocked by his fiber jclnc Srcutofiglcit fcl^r be* 

infidelity Pfirgt 

In the house on the hiU, a 3n bent ^anfe-auf bent ^iigelh^ol^nt 

hermit has lived for man^ {c^on feit t)ielen Sal^ren etn (Sin^ 

year^ {teblec 
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a. A noun, adjective or participle, which precedes the 
subject in apposition, is regarded as a separate element of 
the sentence, as it generally takes the place of an adver- 
bial clause and may easily be resolved into such a clause ; 
it should, therefore, be followed by the finite verb : 

An enemy of all pomp (= be- (Sin gcinb allc^ ?runle«, mtlttft bet 



cause he was an enemy of 

all pomp), the young king at 

once discharged many of the 

court officials 
Faithful to his tow, he devoted 

the rest of his life to the 

care of the poor 
Tired from his long journey, 

he lay down Under a tree 



iunge ^5ntg fofort oiele ber $of« 
beamten 



@etnem ©elilbbe getreu, toibmete er 

ben ^t^ feined SeBen9 ber $f[ege 

ber Slrnten 
^rmilbet t)on feiner langen 9leife, 

legte er ftc^ unter etnent $aume 

ntebcr 



217. The purely coordinating conjunctions, especially 
unb and, ober or, abcr, fonbern lut (see 161, II), oQein lut, 
bcnn /or, when standing at the beginning of a sentence, 
are felt only as links connecting two sentences, not as 
elements of either ; hence they do not count in deter- 
mining the position of the verb. A few others, especially 
bocf), jcbod^ yety however, cntttjebcr either, and jttjar, to he 
sure, may or may not count: 

^ber f^ebrid^ (telt f ein ^erftnred^en 

nt(^t 
S)a9 3^^^^ h^nrbe gegeben^ unb 

batb toixttit hit <B6fiadit auf ber 

gangen Sinie 
@et fiia, ober hn mugt ha9 S^mmn 

t)erlaffen 
3tt)ar Derflel^e Id^ {or gttJar Id^ Dcr. 

flel^e) nur nienig t)on ber SJ^uftl, 

bo4 iitU id^ {or bod^ id^ Itebe) fie 

fe^r 



But Prederick did not keep his 

promise 
The signal was given, and soon 

the hattle raged along the 

whole line 
Keep quiet, or you must leave 

the room 
To be sure, I know very little 

about music, but I am very 

lond of it 
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218. If two or more parallel clauses having the same 
subject are connected by unb, the subject need not be re- 
peated in the second and following clauses, but in that 
case the finite verb must immediately follow unb : 

On the third day the stranger Sim brittcn 2:agc cr^lett bcr grcmbf 
received his money and then fciit ©elb xmb tjerlieg bann bie 
left the town @tabt, or unb bann tjcrliefi cr bic 

@tabt 

219. Exclamations are generally felt as standing out- 
side of the limits of the sentence, even without being 
separated by periods or exclamation points : 

Alas ! it was too late ^(^ ! ed Xoax f d^on gu f^St 

Well, I have done what you iRun, ic^ \)aht getl^an, Xoai bu 
desired toiinfd^tefl 

220. Occasionally, concessive clauses at the head of a 

sentence are disregarded in determining the position of 

the finite verb of the principal clause : 

Even if you start at once, you SBenn bn auc^ fofort abrclfejl, bu 
will arrive there too late tommfi boci^ gu j^St an, ingtead of 

fo (see 140 and 221) fommfl bu 

boc^ gu fpat an 

However weighty reasons the @o toic^tige ©rfinbe bet S}2ini{ler 

minister might bring for- au4 t)orbringenmoci)te, ber^onig 

ward, the king would not ac^tctc nidftt auf jclnc SBorte, inr 

heed his words stead of fo ac^tete ber ^5nig boc^ 

nic^t auf feine Sorte 

221. If the first element of the sentence consists of 
several words, these may be summed up in a demonstra- 
tive pronoun or adverb (see 140), which then, naturally, 
also precedes the verb, since it cannot be considered an 
independent element of the sentence : 

By the well, outside the gate, %m ©runnen t)or bcm S^ore^ 
There stands a linden-tree S)a ^e^t ein Sinbenbamn 
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Whoever says this, lies SBer ba« fagt, bcr Iflgt 

Although he is poor, yet he is Obgleic^ er arm i^, f o i^ ei bo4 

very much respected (e^r angcfcl^cii 

The more you give him, the 3e incl^r bu i^m qilfi, htfto mtfjft 

more he will ask toirb er t^evlangen 

222. It has been stated that the finite verb always 
occupies the second place in the sentence. If the subject 
does not precede the finite verb, it generally follows im- 
mediately, but it may be separated from the finite verb by 
a pronoun or an adverbial phrase bearing comparatively 
little emphasis : 

Yesterday, my father gave me ©ejlem ft^cnlte mlr mcln Satcr cln 

a book $u(4 

Kow it is once more my broth- Scjjt lommt lolcbcr einmal melii 

er's turn ©ruber an bic 9ici^c 

For this reason, a Democrat SDed^alb tDurbe im ttS(^fien 3a^ 

was elected the next year eiit ^mofrat ertoS^It 

a. When the subject is a pronoun bearing little or no 
emphasis, it should naturally stand either before, or im- 
mediately after, the verb ; this applies also to t§ in eS gibt 
(see 193, 2) : 

Yesterday he gave me a book ©eflem gab cr mlr {never mlr cr) 

etn ^u4 
At that time there was no 2)amal9 gab t9 leine ^djuU Im 
school in the village S)orfe 

223. The order of words may be further varied by the 
use of the impersonal cj^ as a temporary or anticipatory 
subject before the verb ; the latter is followed (see 222) 
by the real (or logical) subject with which it must agree 
in number (see 82). This construction is used to render 
sentences beginning with the " expletive " there (see 192, 
3) ; but it may also be employed with great freedom in 
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translating ordinary English sentences in which the sub- 
ject precedes the verb, except, of course, when the subject 
is a pronoun. It may be used for variety, or for emphasis, 
or to bring the subject into closer proximity to some other 
part of the sentence that may follow, e. g. a relative 
clause. Thus : 

A hundred thousand persons (Ss manberten tested 3a^r ^unbert- 
emigrated to the United taufenb $er{onen nac^ ben Set- 
States last year einigten ©taateit and 

Kobody can now claim that I & fann jie^t niemanb he^iauptta, 

have not done my duty \>a% ic^ metne $f[i(i^t nic^t get^an 

Many now complained of him, & betlagten ftd^ iti^t fiber i^n t>itU, 
who liad formerly been his bie fritter feine bejien ^eunbe ge« 
best friends toefen tooreit 

224. The parts of the sentence not already provided 
for by the foregoing rules are then arranged in the re- 
verse order of their logical importance : the most impor- 
tant element, viz. the most direct adjunct of the finite 
verb, occupies the last place ; it is preceded by the next 
important element, often its own qualifier ; that, by the 
next in importance, etc. The finite verb near the begin- 
ning of the sentence with its most direct complement at 
the end of the sentence thus form a framework inside of 
which the remaining elements of the sentence are ar- 
ranged, the heaviest elements tending toward the end of 
the sentence. 

225. If the finite verb is an auxiliary, its most direct 
adjunct is the infinitive or past participle belonging to it; 
the latter should therefore stand at the end of the sen* 
tence: 
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His uncle had died three 

months before 
Professor S. will build a house 

next year 
I cannot come to-morrow 
The bridge had been torn away 
Tannhauser is to be given next 

Monday 



@ein Onfel toax Dot brei TlonaUn 

geftorben 
^rofeffor e. toixh [ft(^'| n54fle9 

3a^r ein $aud bauen 
^6) tatm morgen nid^t tommen 
^te ^riide tvar toeggeriffen toorben 
^^ad^jlrn Tlowiaq foU Zamlj&u\tx 

gegeben tuerbeit 



226. First in importance among the complements of 
the principal verb rank the adverbs of place and direction 
(see 130) ; such adverbs, therefore, stand at the end of the 
sentence and yield this position only to infinitives or past 
participles, as according to 225, in which case they are 
prefixed to them. Such other adverbial or substantive 
qualifiers as are essential to the meaning of the verb, or 
as form with the verb more or less fixed or idiomatic ex- 
pressions, are similarly treated, except that only the 
shortest and most common among them are ever prefixed 
to their verbs. It has been customary to speak of such 
combinations of verbs with their qualifiers as " separable 
compound verbs." 

SWcin Satcr fam gcjlcm gurild 
ST^ein $ater tvirb morgen iuxHd* 

fommett 
Wltin fBattx ift noc^ nici^t guradge- 

fommeit 
(Sr fdittjicg jlill 
@r mug fltnid^tDeigen 
^cutc fiubct Icinc S3crfammlung 

flatt 
S)iefe Soc^e l^t feine ^erfammlung 

{lattgefunben 
2)cr Wid^ttx tjcrurtclltc ben ©efan- 

geneit gum %ote 
S)ec ©efaugene toixh gum £obe t)n> 

nrtettt loerben 



[ My father came back yesterday 
My father will return to-mor- 
row 
My father has not yet come 

back 
He remained silent 
He must remain silent 
Ko meeting takes place to-day 

No meeting has taken place 
this week 

The judge condemned the pris- 
oner to death 

The prisoner will be condemned 
to death 
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227. Next in importance rank the negatives nid^t not, 
lie, uiemoli^ never, feine^iucg^ not at all, and others : 

My father will not give me the ilJ^ein Sater toUi mtr bad ^d^ nic^t 

book geben 

The meeting will not take Xit ^erfamnttung toixh (eute iti(^t 

place to-day jlattfinben 

I have never seen the president 3^ f^aht ben ^rSflbenteit nie ge* 

fe^cn 

228. In regard to the arrangement of the remaining 
members of the sentence greater freedom prevails, but, as 
a rule, the same general principle, viz. that the elements 
which bear the greatest stress tend toward the end of the 
sentence, here also holds good. For that reason, the direct 
object, as a rule, stands nearer the end of the sentence 
than the indirect, but not by any means always : 

My friend did not tell me this Tlnn ^xtunh l^at mtr blcfc ®c* 
story Wditt ntci^t ergdl^It 

But 

My friend did not tell it to his SWein grcunb l^at c« fclncm 55ater 
father itic^t ersat)lt 

Notice the same difference in the arrangement of the two sentences in 
English, 

229. In doubtful cases, the relative importance of two 

elements may sometimes be determined by considering 

which of the two might be omitted with less injury to 

the general sense of the passage : 

** Where were you last night V* ,,5Bo tvaxtn @tc gejlcm W)tnh ?" 

"I was at home until 10 ,,3(^ war bi9 10 U^r gu ^aufe'' 
o'clock " 

I bought a horse at once and 3(4 taufte mtr fogletd) ein^ferb unb 

took a riding-lesson every na^m tagltt^ etne ^tettflunbe 
day 

He was sent to Siberia by or- (Sr tuurbe auf i^efe^I M (Sgarett 

der of the Czar tiad^ ©tbirten gef^idtt 
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Biacher inarched upon Paris ^liic^er tnarfd^ierte mit ber gr&gttn 
with the greatest rapidity ©efc^roinbtgteit auf $arid gu 

230. In very long sentences, there is a tendency to dis- 
tribute the less weighty elements between the weightier 
ones PC as not to throw the whole weight of the sentence 
on one end ; the beginner should avoid long sentences. 

231. As to the arrangement of the various words con- 
stituting one of the elements of the sentence, it should be 
borne in mind that, as a general rule, the qualifier pre- 
cedes the word qualified. It is particularly important to 
observe this rule in so far as it applies to infinitives, ad- 
jectives and participles. 

1. Infinitives are always preceded by their qualifiers 
(see 119, 1): 

It is easier to criticise a book (S9 ifi leici^ter, ein ^uc^ 3U fritifteren, 

than to write a better one al« eln beffcrcd gu fd^rcibcn 

The thief stole tlirough the 3)er S)icb Wi6) burd^ boS S^tttnter, 

room without awakening the ol^ne bte ^etDOl^tter ^u ertpecten; 

occupants see 128, 5 a 

2. Adjectives and past participles used attributively 
must be preceded by their qualifiers : 

The two hundred knights, faith- S)lc gwci^unbcrt l^retn ^crgogc li9 

ful unto death to their duke, in ben %o\> getreuen Skitter toti* 

declined to surrender the gerten ftt^, bte ^urg p fibergeben 
castle 

We stopped over night in a 2Blr bllcbcn ilbcr Sftadft in ctnem 

village situated at the foot of am gufic bc8 ®cbirgc« gclcgencn 

the mountains ^orfe 

3. Adjectives and past participles used predicatively or 
appositively are, as a rule, preceded by their qualifiers, 
but longer phrases sometimes follow : 
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S)icfc ©ffdjl^tc Ijl clncr fc^r a^nlldft, 
totidjt ©oet^e in feiner @eIbflbto« 
' 3rat)l)lc erjci^lt 

S)er ®raf, bcm ©clilbbc gctreu {or 
getreu bent ©elubbe), meld^ed er 
Im Slngcfic^tc bc8 S:obc« jjct^an 
l^atte, mad^te eine SBaQfa^rt nad) 
bent l^eUtgen $!anbe 

SSon bent feltfanten Slnblldc betvof- 
feu {or betroffen Don bcm felt* 
jamen 3lnbll(f e), jiarrte ber jimgc 
Tlaiev bad ST^fibd^en an, ol^ne etn 
Sort f^ret^en gu fonuen 

4. Present participles are always preceded by their 
qualifiers : 



This story is yery similar to 
one wHicli Goethe tells in his 
autobiography 

The count, faithful to the vow 
which he had made in the 
face of death, made a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land 

Struck with the strange sight, 
the young painter gazed at 
the maiden without being 
able to speak a word 



The bottle standing on my 
desk contains poison 

Ashamed of his conduct, the 
young man withdrew from 
the company 



S)ie auf nteinem ^ulte pe^enbe 

Staf(^e tnimt @ift 
©ids feinc« SBetragen« Wameub, ent* 

fernte fid^ ber junge 2Wann and 

ber ©efettjd^aft 



232. The finite verb also occupies the second place in 

all questions marked as such by an interrogative pronoun, 

adjective or adverb : 

Who will go with me to walk 1 SScr njill mit mlr fpagiereu gel^cn ? 

Where did you buy this pic- 2Bo ^aft bu bleS SBilb gefauft ? 

ture? 

Which picture do you mean ? 2Belcf)ed S3ilb mein|l bu ? 

233. The declaratory order may also be used in rhe- 
torical questions to express astonishment : 

Do you mean to say that you ^f^ur jnjangig SWarf ^abcn ©ie (or 



paid only twenty marks for 
this book ? 
Is it possible that you have 
nsver read Hamlet ? 



patten <Bit, see 114 ft.) far biefed 
©ud^ beja^It? 
@te ^aben gantlet nte gelefen? 
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n. THE INTBBBOGATIVB OB BMPHATIO OBDBR. 

234. In the interrogative or emphatic order the finite 
verb occupies the first place ; all the other elements of the 
sentence are arranged as in the declaratory order. 

235. 1. The interrogative order is used in questions 

not marked as such by an interrogative pronoun, adjective 

or adverb : 

Has he ever read Wallenstein ? $at cr iemal« SBallcn jlclti gelefen ? 
Do you believe that she will @(auben @te (see 86), bag {te ein« 

consent? Wlttigcn tt»irb? 

Did you hear the new singer ? $aben i^te {see 110) bte neue @5iu 

gerin gcl^ort? 
Is she going to appear to-night? SBlrb fic {see 124, 3 6) ^eutc 3(Bcnb 

auf trctcn ? or trltt pc ^cutc ^beiib 
auf ? see 108 

2. The interrogative order is also used to express a con- 
dition (see 171, 2) : 

Are you really my friend, then 53i|l btt tDirllid^ mcln greunb, fo cr* 

do me this favor toetfe tnir biefe @unfl 

Had he known the man, he $fitte {see 118, 1) er ben Wlanxi ge* 

would never have granted tannt, fo todrbe er i^nt bie.^ttt 

his request nie getpSl^rt ^aben 

Tou look as if you did not be- ^u {te^fi avA, cX% gtaubtefi bit e9 

lieve it nt(^t 

3. In independent optative sentences (see 112) the verb 
occupies the first place, except in a few fixed expressions 
like those mentioned in 112, 1 ; in imperative sentences, 
also, the verb usually stands first : 

Would that I had never seen $Stte i(^ bic^ bo4 nie gefel^en I 

you! 

Take this letter to the post- Slrogen @ie biefen ©rief auf bte 

office ^ofl 

4. When accompanied by boc^, ja, or ja bod^, the verb 
is sometimes placed first merely for emphasis : 
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Let me stay a little longer; ^ag mt4 no4 ein toentg t)ern)eiten; 
[for] I have never seen any- Ijab' id^ bod^ nic etn)a« fcf)oncrc« 
thing more beautiful gefe^en 

in. THE DBPENDBNT ORDER. 

236. Every dependent clause begins with a conjunction 
or a relative pronoun and ends with the finite verb ; the 
remaining elements of the clause are arranged as in inde- 
pendent declaratory sentences. The most direct qualifier 
of the verb thus comes to stand immediately before it, 
and if it is one of the common adverbs of place it is pr^ 
fixed to the verb (see 130) ; this is also done with a few 
of the most common other adverbial and substantive 
qualifiers of the verb, as explained in 226 : 

I saw Bismarck last summer, Sdj fa^ SiSmarct Ui^tm @ommer» 

when I was in- Berlin aid ici^ in Berlin toax 

I have read the book which Sd^ ^abc bad 53u4 gclefen, toeI(^e9 

you recommended to me @ic mlr cmpfol^tcn l^oben 

I shall go, unless he comes ^6) ge^e fort, toenn er nic^t balb gu* 

back very soon rudtfommt 

The concert which took place 3)a8 (Concert, toclc^c* geflcm %htnh 

last night was poorly at- jlattfonb, ipar fd^lct^t bcfu(^t 

tended 

a. Substantive clauses may be formally independent, 
while logically dependent ; see 115. 

b, A condition may be expressed by the interrogative 
order, instead of by a conjunction with the dependent 
order ; see 235, 2. 

237. When in a dependent clause the past participle of 
a modal auxiliary or of any other verb has the form of an 
infinitive (see 98), the finite verb, which then apparently 
governs two infinitives, generally precedes these, instead 
of standing at the end of the clause : 
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I am very glad that I have (Sd freut mici^ frl^r, bag 14 S^neil 

been able to render you this biefen !^ienfl l^abe letftrn tdnnen, 

service instead of leiften tdnnen f)Qbe 

Here is a book which >oa $ter ift eiu Sdiidf, tvelc^ed bu ^atteft 

ought to have read, before lefen fotten (instead of lefcn foQen 

writing anything on this sub- i^attef^), e^e bu etmad iiber biefen 

ject @egen{lanb fc^rlebfl 

238. The subject of a dependent clause is usually 

placed immediately after the introductory conjunction or 

relative pronoun (unless the latter itself is the subject) ; 

but it may be separated from them by a pronoun or an 

adverb bearing comparatively little emphasis: 

^ad SdvLdi, tQcId^ed mein $ater tnir fd^enlte, or koeld^ed mix tnetn $ater 

fdftcnitc, jc. 
SScnn morgcn lein 33ricf fonunt, :c 

239. In dependent clauses, the auxiliaries {|a6en and 
jein may sometimes be omitted, when no misunderstanding 
can arise: 

The storm came sooner than ^a9 ©emitter tarn el)er al9 totr ge- 

we had thought bac^t [fatten] 

The news that the emperor 2)ic 'kadixid^t, bo6 ber Stai\tx pI5^- 

had suddenly died caused U6) gejlorbcn [fei or wSre], Dcrurs 

great consternation fad^te allgeineine ^e^rgung 

240. If several coordinate dependent clauses have the 
same finite verb, it need not be expressed except in the 
last: 

I told him that I had paid the 3(^ fagte i^m, bog ic^ bie Sled^nung 
bill, but had lost the receipt begaljU, aber bic Outttung t>tx» 

loren l^otte 

241. Exclamatory questions beginning with an inter- 
rogative pronoun, adjective or adverb are usually treated 
as dependent clauses, a governing phrase like I wander, or 
w it not strange t being understood: 
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How many books you buy 9Bie Dtete ^fl^er bn iebe9 3a^ 
eyeiy yearl Iftuffil 

IV. PBBIODS. 

242. As every dependent clause is a part of some in- 
dependent sentence (or of another dependent clause), its 
position within the sentence is, strictly speaking, deter- 
mined by the rules given above for the construction of 
independent sentences. Dependent sentences should, 
therefore, be arranged, in their proper order, not more than 
one before the finite verb, the others between the finite 
verb and its most direct adjunct at the end of the sen- 
tence: 

When the war was over, the 3113 bcr ^cg ttorilber toax, Icftrtc 

great general returned again ber groge gelb^err koieber gu ben 

to the studies which had in- ©tubien, tnit benen er ftc^ {d)on 

terested him even as a boy q19 ^obe befd^fiftigt ^tte, gurucf 

The French officers were re- S)lc frangoftfcftcu Officlcrc wurbcn 

leased on condition that they unter ber ^ebingung, bag fte in 

should not fight again in this biefem ihlege nid^t tnel^r I&m|)fen 

war fonten, entlaffen 

243. It should be especially borne in mind that when 

a sentence begins with a subordinate clause, the finite 

verb should immediately follow, since it must occupy the 

second place ; see, however, 220. Thus : 

When Sully was disgraced as fH« ©ull^ a\9 SWittljler In Ungnabe 
a minister, he occupied him- gef alien toat, bef^fifttgte er ftd^ 
self with writing his memoirs bamit, feine C^rtnnemngen au^it* 

fd^reiben 

244. When according to the rules for the arrangement 
of the sentence the subject of the principal clause follows 
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a subordinate clause having the same subject, in case a 

pronoun is used in either clause for the subject, it should 

be in the principal clause rather than in the subordinate : 

The sentinels, when they saw 9l9 blc @(i^llbtt)0(i^cn ben gclnb 
the enemy coming, did not at fommcn fa^cn, wugtcn fic nic^t 
once know what to do 0let(^, U)a9 fte tl^un foQten 

245. 1. While it is possible to regard a dependent 
clause as one of the elements composing an independent 
sentence, and treat it accordingly, it is also generally al- 
lowable to place it outside of the limits marked by the 
direct complements of the finite verb : 

%U ber ^ieg ttorilBcr toax, Ic^rtc bcr grogc gelb^crr toiebcr ju ben @tu* 
bien guriicf, mit benen er ftd^ \6)on M ^nabe befci^&ftigt l^atte 

2)ic frangojtjdftcn Officierc irurben untcr bcr SBcblngung entlaffcn, bafi fit 
in biefem Mege nid^t me^r lampfen fottten 

Compare wUh the sentences under 242. 

2. This is very generally done ; and it ought to be done 
whenever the number and length of the dependent clauses 
would remove the direct complements of the finite verb 
so far from the latter as to make the construction awk- 
ward or unintelligible ; it is also often done for emphasis 
or variety : 

It is natural that man wants to 69 iji nai&xlid^, bag ber SJ^enfd^ ))on 
be governed by one who was bcm reglcrt feln tolU, bcr mit Urn 
bom and educated with him geboren unb ergogen if!, instead of 

ton bem, ber mit tl^m geboren un^ 
ergogen if!, regiert fein toiQ 

246. Not only dependent clauses, but also infinitives 
with ^u or urn ju, with or without adjuncts, and longer 
adverbial phrases, whether or not qualified by dependent 
clauses, may be placed outside the limits marked by the 
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direct complements of the finite verb or, in a subordinate 

clause, by the finite verb itself : 

He began to work (St fbtg gu arbetten an, w er flng an 

gu arbeiten 
He returned to the country (gr lel^rte in ba6 Sanb, bad tt feit 
which he had not seen since fclncr 3ngenb nldftt gcfcl^cn ^atte, 
his youth guriicf, cfr gurHd in bad %'ox^, bad 

ic, or in bad Sonb jnrftd^ bad ic 
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a subordinate clause having the same subject, in case a 

pronoun is used in either clause for the subject, it should 

be in the principal clause rather than in the subordinate : 

The sentinels, when they saw 919 ble ^d^tlblDad^en ben getnb 
the enemy coming, did not at fommen fa^en, tougten fte nid^t 
once know what to do 0tei(^, toad fte tl^un foQten 

245. 1. While it is possible to regard a dependent 
clause as one of the elements composing an independent 
sentence, and treat it accordingly, it is also generally al- 
lowable to place it outside of the limits marked by the 
direct complements of the finite verb : 

S(l« ber ^eg torflBcr toav, fc^rte ber grogc gelb^err toleber gu ben @tu* 
Men guriicf, mit benen er fidj \dion aid ^nabe befd^Sftigt l^atte 

2)ic frongbfijc^cn Offlciere hjurben unter ber SBcblngung entlaffen, bafi fit 
in bte|em Mege nid^t me^r lampfen fottten 

Compare with the sentences under 242. 

2. This is very generally done ; and it ought to be done 
whenever the number and length of the dependent clauses 
would remove the direct complements of the finite verb 
so far from the latter as to make the construction awk- 
ward or unintelligible ; it is also often done for emphasis 
or variety : 

It is natural that man wants to (S« ifl nat&tlid^, bag ber SJ^enfd^ t)on 
be governed by one who was bem reglert feln tolU, ber ntit Urn 
born and educated with him geboren unb ergogen ifl, instead of 

k)on bem, ber mit il^m geboren unb 
ergogen ifl, regiert fein toiQ 

246. Not only dependent clauses, but also infinitives 
with ^u or urn ju, with or without adjuncts, and longer 
adverbial phrases, whether or not qualified by dependent 
clauses, may be placed outside the limits marked by the 
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direct complements of the finite verb or, in a subordinate 

clause, by the finite verb itself : 

He began to work (Sr fing gu arbetten an, w er flng nix 

gu arbeiten 
He returned to the country (Sr lel^rte Ik ba6 Sanb, bad tt feit 
which he had not seen since fclncr 3ugenb nid^t gcfcl^en ^atte, 
his youth guriicf, or gurild in bad i^onb, bad 

ic, or in bad Sonb jurfid^ bad ic 



Bppenbff* 



THB MOST OOMMON ADJECTIVES, PABTICIPLBS AND 
VERBS, REQUIRING, IN GERMAN, CONSTRUCTIONS 
DIFFERENT FROM THE ENGLISH. 

To avoid confusion^ each adjective^ participle and verb ia foUowed, in 
these Zisto, hy the preposition or case which it governs ; it should be 
remembered^ however^ that, in actual use^ adjectives, participles and 
infinttives are, as a rule, preceded by their qualifiers; see 281. 

The constructions of many participles and adjectives may be inferred 
from those of the corresponding verbs, 

A. Adjectives and Participles. 



abundant in, with reic^ an {dot.) 
accustomed to getvd^nt, gen, or 

on {ace) 
adjacent to, iLse the verb greiigen an 

(ace.) 
advantageous to t^orteil^aft ffii* 
affable to leutjelig gegen 
affected at, by gedi^rt biird^, ))on 
affectionate to i&xtii6) gegen 
afflicted at, by, with belilmmrrt 

ilbrr (ace), burd^ 
afraid of bange tor {dat,) 
akin to ocrttjanbt mlt 
alarmed at beunvul|igt fiber {ace), 

biirc^ 
allied to Derbiinbet mtt 
amazed at ijertvunbert iiber (ace) 
angry with one b5fc auf {ace.) 
angry at, about something bdfe 

liber (ace,), tocgcn 
anxious about^ for beforgt um, 



n^egen ; a. for (desirous 'of) be« 

gierig na(^ 
apparent from erft(i^tU(!^ and 
applicable to anwenbbar auf (ace.) 
apprehensive of, rise the verb f iirc^* 

ten, ace. 
apt for tanglid^ gu 
ashamed of bcfc^fimt fiber {ace.), 

or use the verb fic^ f d^fimen, gen. 
astonished at erilaunt fiber (ace,) 
attached to befefligt an (dat,); 

(devoted) guget^an, dot. 
attended with beglettet t)on 
attentive to aufmerliam aiif {ace.) 
averse to abgeneigt, dat. or gegen 
aware of geira^r, gen. or ace. 
bare of entbl56t t)on ; o^nc 
beneficent to tDO^It^fittg gegen 
bent on entfd^loffen gu 
benumbed with erfiarrt Dor (dot) 
blind to blinb gegen 
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bUnd with BUnb tor {dot.) 
bound for, to bejllmmt nadi 
capable of ffi^ig, gen. or gii 
captivated by, with cingcnommcn 

ton 
careful of a^tfam anf 
careful for bcforgt um 
careless of, about unbeforgt, uitbe* 

filmmcrt um 
celebrated for Bcrfiftmt tocgcn 
charitable to, towards milbt^dtig 

gcflen 
charmed by, with cntjflcft oon 
civil to \fi\iid} gegen 
clear from, of rein Don 
close by, to bld)t bel, an {dot. or 

<icc.) 
cold to fait gegen 
comparable to ocrglcidftbar mlt 
concerned about, for beforgt um 
concerned in beteiligt an (dot.) 
conscious of bcn^ugt, gen. 
consequent to, iLse the verb folgcn 

auf {ace.) 
courteous to ^bpi<3^ g^g^n 
covetous of brglcrlg ixadi 
cruel to gvanfam gegen 
curious of neiiglerig auf {ace.) 
customary with gebrfiud)Uc6 bel 
dazzled with geblenbet ton 
dead to abgeftorben filr 
deaf to taub gegen 
decisive of, twe the verb entfcfteiben, 

ace. 
delighted at, with entgiidtt fiber 

face), ton 
dependent oii abl^Sngtg ton 
desirous of Begterig nac^ 
destructive of terberbli^ ffit, get* 

Prenb, ooc 



devoid of ""^ I '"*^^6t ton; oI)tte 
different from terfd^ieben ton 
disgusted at, with flbcrbdlfPg, 
gen. or ace. ; or use the verb 
SBtbermiUen empfinben gegen 
disloyal to treuIoS gegen 
dismayed at erft^rocfen fiber (ace.) 
displeased at, vnth unge^alten fiber 
{ace. ) 

eager for beglerlg nac^ 
empty of leer an {daJt.) 
eminent for audgegeid^net burcl^ 
enamoured of terliebt In (ace.) 
engaged in, occupied befcbfiftlgt 

mit; (concerned) tertticfelt in 

{ace) 
engaged to tertobt mit 
enraged at mfitenb fiber {ace.) 
envious of neibifd^ auf {ace.) 
essential to mefentU^ ffir 
exempt from frel ton 
faint vnth matt tor {dot) 
famed, famous for berfi^mt n)egen 
far from fern, ttelt cutfernt ton 
fatigued with ermfibet ton 
favorable for, to gfinflig, dot. 
fearful of toll Snid^t tor {dot.) 
fearless of o^ne gnrd^t tor {dot.) 
fertile of, in frutfttbar an (dot.) 
fit for tauglid), paffenb ju 
fond of eiugenommen ton, ergeben, 

dot. J or wselieben 
forgetful of, use the verb tergeffen^ 

gen. or ace. 
free from frel ton 
friendly to frcunMl(ft gegen 
frightened at erfd^den fiber (ooe.) 
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fruitful in fru^tbar, ergtebtg an 

{dot.) 
full of i)ott l)on, or gen, 
generous to grogmiltig gegen 
glad of frol^ fiber (ace), or gen, 
good for tQugtid^ gu 
good to, towards gut gcgcn 
gracious to gufiblg gcgcn 
greedy of glcrig na6) 
grieved at bcffimmcrt flbt,, ^ucc.) 
guilty of fd)ulblg, gen. or an {dot.) 
happy at, over glflcflid) fiber (ace) 
heedful of atfttjam auf [ace,) 
heedless of uiibcfftutmcrt urn 
ignorant of imfunbig, gen.; unht* 

faiint tnit 
IB of, with [a disease] franf an 

(dat.) ; ill with [fear, etc ] franf 

Dor (^dat ) 
impatient at ungcbulbig fiber (occ ) 
impatient for begicrig nac^ 
impatient of, use nid^t bulben, nid^t 

crtrogen, ace, 
incensed at aufgcbrad)t fiber (ace.) 
inclusive of ciitfcblicglic^, gen, 
independent of unab^Sngig ton 
indifferent to gleicftgiiltlg gcgcn 
indignant at cntrfiflct fiber (ace,) 
♦ndulgent to i!ad)ftd^tig gegcu 
infatuated with bet^ort t)on 
inferior to neringcr aU 
inflamed with ciitbrannt toon 
innocent of unf^ulbig, gen or an 

(dat.) 
insensible of, to uncm^finblic^ ffir, 

gcgcn 
inseparable from unjcrtrcnnlid^ t)on 
insusceptible to unempfinbUd^ ffir 
intended for bc|Hmmt ffir; (to be) 



intent on (attentive) anfmcrlfam 

auf (occ); (desirous) begicrig 

nad^ 
intoxicated with beraufd^t t)on 
irritated at aufgebrad^t fiber (ace) 
jealous of ciferffic^tig auf (occ) 
just to gered^t gcgcn 
kind to gfitig gcgcn 
lavish of t)erfd)n)cnberifd^ mtt 
liberal to freigebig gcgcn 
loyal to trcu, dat 
mad with toQ tot (dat.) 
merciful to mitlclbig gcgcn 
mindful of eingcbcnf, gen, 
mortified at unangene^m berfil)rt 

ton 
moved at^ by, with gerfi^rt Don, 

burd^ 
needing bebfirftig, gen. ; or use the 

verb bebfirfcn, gen, or ace, 
negligent of na^Ififfig In SBcgng auf 
noted for bctannt, berfi^mt burd^, 

tt)cgen 
notorious for bcrfidfttigt hnvdj, luc* 

gen 
obedient to g c^orf am, daf. 
obsequious to n^iUfdl^rtg, dat, or 

gcgcn 
observant of ad^tfam auf (ace.) 
offended at, by ocrlc^t Don 
overcome with fibcrmaltlgt Don 
owing to, use the verb ^errfil^rctt Don 
pale with bleidft Dor {dot.) 
particular about genau tnit 
patient of, use the verb gcbulbig er* 

tragen, ace. 
penetrated with burd^brungcn Don 
perfidious to trculos gcgcn 
pl'^ased with crfrent ilb« (occ) 
polite to l^bfltd^ gegen 
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blind with blinb Oor {dat) 
bound for, to bejllmmt nadi 
' capable of ffi^ig, gen. or gii 
captivated by, with eingeuotnmen 

careful of ad^tfam anf 
careful for beforgt um 
careless of, about unbeforgt, uiibf* 

liitnmert um 
celebrated for bcrflftmt toegen 
charitable to, towards milbt^dtig 

gcflcn 
charmed by, with entgiicft t)on 
civil to l^bpi^ gegcn 
clear from, of rein ton 
close by, to bld)t bel, an (dat. or 

(ICC.) 

cold to la It gegen 
comparable to ucrgleidftbar mlt 
concerned about, for beforgt um 
concerned in beteiligt on (dat.) 
conscious of bcmugt, gen. 
consequent to, iLse the verb folgcn 

auf (ace.) 
courteous to ^bflid^ gpgen 
covetous of bcgicrlg xiad^ 
cruel to graufam gegcn 
curious of neuglcrig auf {ace.) 
customary with gcbrfiud)Ucft bel 
dazzled with geblenbet oon 
dead to abgeftorben ffir 
deaf to taub gegcn 
decisive of, use theverh entfd)clben, 

ace. 
delighted at, with entsilcft fiber 

(acc.)y uon 
dependent oii abl^Sngig k)on 
desirous of begterig nac^ 
destructive of terberbli^ V^x, ger- 

Prenb, ooc 



dero?dS''^h"^^^^6tt)on;o 

different from Derfd^ieben ton 
disgusted at, with flberbdlffig^ 
gen. or ace; or use the verb 
SBibermtUcn em^finben gegen 
disloyal to treuloS gegen 
dismayed at erf(^ro(!en fiber {ace.) 
displeased at, vnth ungebalten fiber 
(ace.) 

eager for bcgicrlg nac^ 
empty of leer an (dat.) 
eminent for audgcgeld^nct burcJ^ 
enamoured of Ucrllcbt In (ace.) 
engaged in, occupied bcfcbfiftlgt 

mit; (concerned) ttcrtoidelt In 

(ace.) 
engaged to tertobt mlt 
enraged at mfitenb fiber (aec.) 
envious of neibifd^ auf {a>ec.) 
essential to n)efentU(^ ffir 
exempt from f rel ton 
faint with matt tor (dot.) 
famed, famous for brrfibmt n)egen 
far from fern, tt)elt entfcnit ton 
fatigued with ermflbet toon 
favorable for, to gfinflig, dat. 
fearful of tootl Suid^t Dor {dat.) 
fearless of o^nc gurdftt toor (dot.) 
fertile of, in frud^tbar an {dat.) 
fit for taugtid), paffcnb gu 
fond of eingenommen toon, ergeben, 

dat, orwsellcbcn 
forgetful of, use the verb tocrgeffcn^ 

gen. or ace. 
free from frel toon 
friendly to frcunbU(ft gegen 
frightened at erf d^den fiber (ooe.) 
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fruitful in frud^tbar, ergtebig an 

{dot.) 
full of l)oQ \)on, or gen. 
generous to grogmiitig gegen 
glad of fro^ fiber (ace), or gen. 
good for tauglldft gu 
good to, towards gut gegen 
gracious to gufiblg gegen 
greedy of glerig nadi 
grieved at beffimmcrt flbt,, \acc.) 
guilty of fcl)ulbig, gen. or an {dot.) 
happy at, over glficflid) fiber {(kc.) 
heedful of ad^tjam auf (ace.) 
heedless of uiibefftmmert urn 
ignorant of itnfunbig, gen.; unbc- 

faimt mit 
ill of, with [a disease] franf on 

(dat.) ; ill with [fear, etc ] franf 

Dor (dot ) 
impatient at uugebulbig fiber (clcc) 
impatient for bcgierig nad^ 
impatient of, use nid^t bulben, nic^t 

crtragen, ace. 
incensed at aufgcbrad)! fiber {a^ic.) 
inclusive of eiiifcbliegUd^, gen. 
independent of unab^angtg Don 
indifferent to gleid^gnltlg gegen 
indignant at entrfiflet fiber (ace.) 
»ndu1gent to nad)ft(!^tig gegen 
infatuated with bet^5rt bon 
inferior to neringcr aU 
inflamed with entbrannt toon 
innocent of unf^ulbig, gen or an 

(dat) 
insensible of, to unent^finblic^ ffir, 

gegen 
inseparable from ungertrennlid) Don 
insusceptible to unempfinblid^ ffir 
intended for bc|Hmmt ffir; (to be) 



intent on (attentive) onfmerfjam 
ouf {ace); (desirous) bcgierig 
nad^ 
intoxicated with beraufd^t t)on 
irritated at aufgebrad^t fiber (ace) 
jealous of eiferffid^tig auf (occ) 
just to gerec^t gegen 
kind to gfitig gegen 
lavish of t)erfd)menberif(^ mit 
liberal to frelgcblg gegen 
loyal to tren, dat 
mad with toQ tot (dat.) 
merciful to mittelbig gegen 
mindful of eingebcnl, gen. 
mortified at unangenebm berfi^rt 

bon 
moved at^ by, with gerfi^rt Don, 

burd^ 
needing bebfirftig, gen. ; or use the 

verb bcbfirfcn, gen. or ace. 
negligent of nac^Ioffig in ©egng auf 
noted for betannt, berfi^mt burc^, 

tt)egen 
notorious for berfidfttigt bnrd^, toe- 
gen 
obedient to gc^orfam, daf. 
obsequious to totUfdl^rtg, dat. or 

gegen 
observant of acfttfam auf (ace.) 
offended at, by uerle^t Don 
overcome with fibermfiltlgt Don 
owing to, use the verb ^crrfll^rctt Don 
pale with bleid^ Dor {dot.) 
particular about genau ntit 
patient of, use the verb gebulbig er* 

tragen, ace. 
penetrated with burd^brungcn Don 
perfidious to trculog gegen 
pleased with erf rent ilb« (occ) 
polite to l^dfltd^ gegen 
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poor ill arm an {dot) 
popular with bcllebt bcl 
posterior to fp&ter aid, nad^ 
prior to fru^er al«; t)or 
prodigal of t)erfd)tQenberif(i^ mit 
productive of frud^tbar an (dot.) 
profuse of ocrfd^wcnbcrUc^ mlt 
proud of ftolg auf (ace) 
provoked at, with aufgebra^t fiber 

(ace.) 
provoked by gcrcigt burcfi 
qualified for geeiflnet gu 
ready for bcrelt gu 
reckloss of unbffftmmert um 
red with rot Dor (dot,) 
regardless of unbefiimmcrt um 
related to berttjanbt mit 
relative to begfiglic^ auf (ace.) 
remarkable for mcrtmiirbig megen 
remote from entfemt Don 
renowned for beni^mt tioegen 
replete with Dott Don 
rich in rei4 an (dat.) 
ripe for relf gu, f iir 
rude to unpfli^ g^S^n 
safe from fitter Dor [dot.) 
satisfied with befriebigt Don, burc^ 
secure from ftd^er Dor (dot,) 
seized with ergviffen Don 
sensible of em^f&nglic^ ffir 
separate from getrennt Don 
severe to, on, with flreng gegeu 
shocked at entfe^jt tiber (ace.) 
short of, use the verb ST^angelletben 

an {dot.) 
sick of (tired) iiberbtfifftg, gen. or 

ace, 
sick with, ill with [a disease] Irani 

an (dai.) \ (fear, etc.] Irani Dor 

(dot) 



solicitous about, for beforgt mn, 

tDegen 
sorry for betriibt koegen 
stiff with fleif Dor {dot.) 
struck with betroffen flber (ace.)* 

Don 
stupefied with betaubt burd^, Don 
subsequent to, use the verb folgen 

auf (flfcc.) 
suffocated with erflidt bur^ 
suitable for, to ongemeffen filr 
superior to fiberlegen, daL 
sure of {td)er, gen. 
surprised at iiberrafij^t fiber {ace.) 
susceptible to empfangli^ fflt 
suspicious of argmdl^nt{4 auf (ace.) 
thoughtful of bebaij^t auf {ace.) 
thoughtless of unbeliimmert um 
terrified at, by, with erfArotfen 

iiber (ace.) 
tired from, with mflbc^ ermflbct 

Don 
tired of milbe, flberbrfltpg, gen. cr 

ace. 
touched by, with geriil^rt burdj, 

Don 
transported with entgitd t Don 
treacherous to Derrateri{4 gegen 
troubled about beforgt um 
uncertain of ungcttjig, gen. or fiber 

(ace.) 
unconscious of unbemugt, gen, 
unmindful of uneingebeni, gen, 
uneasy about uitrul^tg tDegen 
used to gem5I)nt an (ace.) 
usual with gen^S^nltd^ bei 
vain of eitel auf (ace.) 
vexed at Derbrlefillc^ fiber (occ.) 
void of leer an; oftne 
wasteful of Derf^toenberif^ mit 
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watchful of aufmcrffam auf {ace.) worn with, worn out with er|(i^5^)f 

wearied, weary, see tired burd^ 

wet with naS t)on worthy of tocrt, toflrbig, gen. 

B. Verbs. 



abound in Uberflug l^aben on {dot.) 
absolve from toSfprec^en ton 
al 'Stain from ft4 entt)aUen, gen. 
accuse of anflogen, befc^ulbigeu^ 

gen. 
accustom to getod^nen an (ace.) 
acquit of frclfpredftcn t)on 
adapt to an^ffrn, dat. or an (a^x.) 
address to ri(^ten an {ojcc.) 
adhere to an^ongen^ dat. 
adjoin to grengcn an (ace.) 
advise raten, dat. (person), ace. 

(thing) 
agree about fiberetntommen ilber 

(ace.) 
agree to eintotlligen in (ace.) 
aid in l^elfen (dat.) bet 
ail f el)Ien, dot 
aim at gielen auf (ace.) ; = strive 

for fireben nad^ 
allude to anfpielen auf (ace.) 
amount to ftd^ Belaufen auf (ace.) 
answer (a person) antluovtcn; dat. ; 

(a question, a letter) anttuorten 

auf (a^ic), bcontroortcn (ace.) 
answer for cinflc^en fflr 
appeal to fid) berufen auf (ace.) 
apply to fu^i wenbcn an (ace.); 

= refer to pdft begiel^eu auf {ace.) 
apply one's self to ftc^ legen auf 

(aec.), fid) befleiglgen, gen. 
approach [ft(!^] n&^em^ dot. 
approve a thing, of a thing biHigen, 

ace. 
arise from ^ervfi^rm x>im 



ascribe to juf^reiben, dat. 

be ashamed of ^6) fc^Smen, gen. 

ask after ft(^ erfunbtgen uad^ 

ask for a thing bitten um; for a 

person fragcnnarJ^ 
ask of erbitten t)on 
aspire to fircben na6) 
assent to guflimmen, dat. 
assign to gumeifen^ dot. 
assist in ^elfen bei 
assure of Dcrfid^em, gen. 
atone for ffi^ncn, €icc. 
attend a person, on a person, auf« 

n^arten, d(U. ; = accompany, bc« 

glelten, ace.; = take care of, 

pflcgen, aa;. or gen. 
attend (school, etc.) befud^en, ace.; 

(a meeting) beituo^nen, dat. 
attend to at^ten auf, (occ) 
avail one's self of beuu^en, ace 
bear [with] ertragcn, ace. 
become of n^erben aud 
beg for bitten um 
beg of crblttcn toon 
behave to ftc^ betragen gegen 
believe in gtauben an (aoc.) 
bestow on toerleil^en, dat. 
beware of ft(^ ^fiten k)or (dat.) 
bid gebieten^ dat. 
bind to binben an (ace.) 
blame for tabein n)egen 
blush at erroten iiber (ace.) 
boast of ftc^ rii^men, gen. 
border on grengen an (ace.) 
borrow from, of borgenoon 
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bow to fic^ ucrnclgcn toor {dot) 
bum with brennrn t)or {dat) 
burst with berften t)or (dat.) 
buy from, of laufcn toon 
call at, on torfpred^en brt; befuiJ^eii, 

ace, 
call for fragen noc^; gu l^olen font* 

men, ace. 
call upon aiifforbern, a^c. 
care about fid) fummeru um; he 

cares nothing about it ed liegt 

i^m \u6)\% baran 
care for, = take care of [oiflen 

fiir; = like mogcu, a>cc 
catch at grei{en nadj 
caution against tDarnrn t)or (dat.) 
change for toertauic^en mit 
change into bertocnbcln In {ace.) 
charge with onflagcn {gen.) 
cheat out of bctrugcn um 
cling to fic^ ff ft^alten, fic^ antlam- 

mern an {ace.) ; = remain true 

an^angen {dat.) 
come by (obtain) criangen, ace, ; 

fommcu gu 
command, see order 
compare to, with tcrgleitften mlt 
complain about, of fic^ beflagen 

ilbcr {ace.) 
comply with fir3^ fiigctt, dat 
conceal from oerbergen, dat, or 

Dor (dat.) 
conclude from fc^UeScn au8 
confer on t>cikii)m, dat. 
confide in Dertranen auf (ace) 
confine to tcfcfirfinfen anf (ace,) 
conform to fic^ rid) ten nadj 
congratulate on ®\M tountt^en gu 
consent to eintritligen in (aec,) 
be composed of befie^en au9 



consist in befiel^en in (dot) 
consist of be^eben aii9 
contend for jircitcn um 
contrast with, intr. abf!e(!^en Don, 

flcgcn; tr. cntgcgcnficUen, gegrtu 

iibetfteUen, dat, 
converse about, on ftr3^ untcr^attcn 

iiOcr (ace) 
convert into Dcvwanbcin in (aee.) 
convict of ubcrfiibrcn, gen, 
crave for Derlangcn nodft 
cure of ^eilcn toon 
deal in ^anbeln mit 
debate about, on bcratfd^lagen fiber 

(ace.) 
decide about, on fid^ entfd^eiben 

liber [ace.) ; d. in favor of [ftd^] 

entjtftcibcn filr 
decrease in obnebmen an (dot) 
defend from Derteibigen gcgcn 
defy trofecn, dat, 
deliberate about, on beratfiJ^lagen 

ilbci* (ace) 
delight in ftd^ erfreuen an (dat.) 
delivei from befreien toon 
demand of forbcm toon 
depart for abreifen nadj 
depend on ol^Sngeu toon; = rely 

on fic^ toerlaffen auf (ace.) 
deprive of berauben, gen. 
deserve of Jtdb toerbient matbru i 1:1 
design for befiimmen gu 
desire begel|ren, gen. or ace. 
desist from abfle^en toon 
despair of toergnjeifeln an {dat ) 
determine on fic^ eut{d)Ue§en gn 
die of flerben an (dot.) 
differ from ftdj untcrfc^eiben toon 
differ with nid^t fibereinfltmmen 

mit 
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dig for graben na^ 
direct to rid)ten an (ace.) 
disagree with ni(^t iibfreinfttmnten 

mit 
disapprove of migblQigen, ace. 
dispense with DfrjltJfttcn auf [ace.) 
dispose of tjerfilgen iibcr (ace.) 
dissuade from abraten Don 
distinguish from uuter{d)eibfn Don 
divide into tcilcn in (ace.) 
doubt about, of gturifeln an (dot) 
drink to trinfen auf (ace.) 
dwell on DeriDciten bet 
echo with h)iebcrl)aflen toou 
embark for fi6) cinfd)iffcu uad) 
encroach on (Singriffe tf)un in (ace.) 
end in eubigrn mlt 
engage in ftd) beteiligen bet 
enjoy geniefecn, gen. or ace. 
enter a room In cln ^inimcr trctcn 
enter into jt(jft cinlaffcn In [ace.) 
enter on iibcmc^mfn 
escape a person, or from a person 

entflieben, cntfommen, dat.; from 

a place, and; one's observation, 

etc. entge^en, dat. 
examine [into] nnter(u(jftcn, ace. 
exceed in iibcrtreffen an (dai.) 
exchange for t)crtaufd)en gegen 
exult at, over froblodfcn fiber (ace.) 
faint with o!jnmfi(Jfttig ttjcrben oor 

(dat.) 
fasten to bcfejiigcn on (dat. or ace.) 
ft ed on fi6) ernciftren toon 
find fault with tabein, ace, 
fire at gcucr gcbcn ouf {ace.) 
fish for fifteen nad^ 
fit for befd^igen ju 
fix on Jtd^ entjd^clbcn fflr 
flatter jc^meid^eln, dat, 
flee from flie^m Dor (dat.) 



foam with [rage] ft^aumen uor 

[SBut, ace] 
follow folgcn, dat. 
follow from folgen au« 
forgive Dcrgebeii, dat. (person), 

ace. (thing) 
free from befreien t)on 
gaze at anflarren (ace.) 
glory in jiolg fein auf (ace.) 
glow with glilt)cn t)or (dat.) 
grasp at greifcu nadf 
grieve at, for fidj gromcn uni, fiber 

(a^ic.) 
grumble at mmren fiber (ace.) 
guard against, from, intr. jtd^ l)fitcu 

Dor (dat.); tr. = protect, bc» 

fc^iitjen i^or (dot.), gegen 
hear about, of tjoven Don, fiber (ace ) 
hear from Ijijreri Don 
heed acJ^ten, gen. or auf (occ.) 
help l^elfeii, dat. 
hide from Dcrbergen, dai. or Dor 

(dat.) 
hinder from binbern an (dat.) 
hint at anj))ielen auf (ace.) 
hope for boffcn auf (ace.) 
hunt after, for jagen na(^, na4« 

jiagen, dat. 
impose on auferlegeu, dat. ; ^ 

cheat, betrfigen, occ 
increase in guuebmen an (dat.) 
indulge in ftd^ IjinQihtn, nadi* 

bongeu, dat. 
inflict on auferlegen, dat. 
inform of benad^rid^tigen Don 
ingratiate one's self with ftci^ be* 

Ucbt madden bei 
injure fc^aben, dot. 
inquire after fi(^ crfunbigcn nad| 
inquire into unterfttd^en, ace. 
inquire of {td^ erhtnbigen bet 
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insist on Befle^en auf (dot.) 
intercede with fid) Derttjcnbeu bel 
interfere in fi&j einmifd^cn In (ace.) ; 

interfere with ^inbein, ace. 
introduce to DorfleQen, dot. 
intrude on ftc^ aufbrSn^en, dcU. 
intrust one with a thing, to one a 

thing iemaut)em etma9 aimer* 

tvaucu 
issue from, inbr., entf))ringen au^ 
jest at jd^rrgeii fiber (ace.) 
join in ft(^ beteiligen bei, an (dot.) 
judge by, from uvtcilen nad^ 
judge of urtellen fiber (ace.) 
keep from ben)al]rrn Dot (dat.) 
keep to ft(^ fatten an {ace.) 
knock at Kopfeu an {a>cc.) 
know about,of tt) jffen fiber (acc.),t)on 
labor for ft(^ abmfiljen urn 
labor under telben Don, unter (dot.) 
languish for fd)nia(i)ten nac^ 
laugh at lad^en fiber (ace.) 
lavish on tierfcftroenben auf (a^c.) 
lean against, tr., lel)iten an {dat.) ; 

intr. [jid)] lel)nen aw (ace.) 
leave for abreifen natift 
light on (descend) fid^ nieberlaffen 

auf (dat or ace ) ; (hit upon) 

flogen anf (ace.) 
limit to bef(^rdnfen auf (occ.) 
listen to ^orcften anf (occ), gu- 

l^oren, dat. 
live on, by tcben Don 
live with tt)o!jnen bet 
long for fi(^ fe^nen nat^ 
look after fe{)en nad^, ac^ten auf 

(ace.) 
look at anfcf)en, a/x. 
look for, look about for jtcft urn* 

fe^en nad^; fuc^en, ace. 



look over burdftfel^en (ace.) 

look to I)tnblt(fen auf (occ). 

look upon as anfe^en, betrad^ten 

a\9, ace. 
make of mac^en and 
make up for er(e|jen, occ. 
marry to oev^clraten mit 
measure by nieffen nadft 
meddle with, in fid^ mifd^en In 

(ace ), fic^ bcfaffen mit 
meditate on nad)benfen fiber (ace.) 
meet begegnen, dat. ; I met with 

an accident cin Unfalt begegnete 

niir 
mention tttoafjutn, gebenfen, gen. 

or occ. 
mmgle with, irdr., ftd^ mifd^en un* 

ter (occ.) 
mock at fpotten fiber {occ.) 
mourn for, over trauern um, fiber 

(occ.) 
murmur at, against murren fiber 

(ace.) 
muse on nad)fmnen fiber {occ.) 
need bebnrfen,brancften,flrcn or occ. 
nod at, to gnnidten, dat. 
obey ge^ord^cn, dat. 
object to, against, fr., einttjenben 

gegen; inir. (Sinttjcnbnngen ma= 

(^en gegen 
occur to (happen) begegnen, dot. •, 

(of an idea, etc.) einf alien, dat. 
order befel)Ien, gebicten, dot i^^- 

9on)i ace {thing) 
pardon one for jemanbem ettt)a« 

Deriiel^en 
part with, from ftdb trennen oon 
partake of, participate in teilue^* 

men an {dat.) 
partake of (eat, etc.) geniegen, occ 
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pay for bega^Icn, ace. 

perish with umfommen toor (dot.) 

permit criauben, dot, (person), ace. 

(thing) 
persevere in, persist in bcl^arrcn 

bei, fortfa^rcn in (dot.), or inf. 

with /(u 
pine for, after ftd^ feljnen na^ 
play at (cards, etc.) f))ielen, ace 
play for fpielen um 
play on (an instrument) fptflen, 

ace. 
please gefatten, dot. 
point at, to jcigcn auf {a>ee.) 
ponder on nad^grilbcln fiber (a4x.) 
praise for loben tDegen 
prepare for [fid)] Dorberciten auf 

{ace.) 
present one with sometliing einem 

etlDad fd^fnfen 
preserve from bema^ren Dor {dcU.) 
preside over, at ben SJorftft ffi^ren 

bet 
prevent from abl^alten Don, tocr- 

l^inbem an (dai.) 
pride one's self on flotg fein, fttift 

etn)a« einbilben auf (ace.) 
profit by 9^u^cn giel^cn au« 
protect from, against fd)fitjen gegen 
quarrel about [ftc^] janlen, fireiten 

um 
rail at fpotten fiber (ace.) 
reach to, intr. reid^en bi9 an (ace), 

tr. rcld^en, dot. 
read to Dorlefen, dot. 
reconcile to toerfo^nen mlt 
refer to, tr. ttjclfcn on (ace.) ; intr. 

ft(^ begiel^en auf (ace.) 
reflect on nat^bcnfcn fiber (ace.) 
refrain from ftc^ ent^alten, gen. 
rejoice at {{4 freuen fiber (ace) 



relate (refer) to {td^ begiel^en auf 

(ace.) 
rely on ftd^ Derlaffen auf (ace.) 
remember ftd^ erinnern, gen. or on 

(aec) 
remind of erinnem an (ace.) 
repent of bcreuen (ace.) 
reply (to a person) tmihtvn, dai, ; 

(to a question, etc.) ern)iberuauf 

(aec.) 
reproach one with jiemanbem tttoa^ 

Dorttjerfen 
request a thing of one jemanb um 

etmad bitten 
require of forbem Don 
resolve on jtd^ entjt^liegen gu 
resound with ttjleberljatten Don 
restrict to bef(jftranlen auf (occ) 
result from folgenaud 
revenge on xad)tn an (dai.) 
rid from, of befrelen Don 
ring for fUngelnnad^ 
ring with erfd^allcn Don 
rob of berauben, gen., or iemanbem 

etmcid rauben 
rush upon bcrfaflen fiber (aec.) 
sail for fegein nad^ 
save from bema^ren Dor (dai.) 
scoff at fpotten fiber (ace.) 
search for, after fuc^en na6) 
secure from, against ftd^em Dor 

{ace.), gegen 
seize upon ergreifen (occ.) 
seize by ergreifen bei 
send for bolen laffen, a4x. 
send to fenben, fc^ldCen ju, an (ore.) 
8erve(render service to)bicnen,da<. 
serve for bieneuju 
shake with gittern Dor (dat) 
share in tellliaben on (dot.) 
, jSgUgr,shield fromfdftu(jen \)ox{daL) 
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shiver with glttcrn toor (dot,) 

shoot at fc^iegen na6) 

shrink from gurilcffdjrccfen Dor 

(dot.) 
shudder at fd^aubern t)or (dot,) 
high for, after feufjen nadj 
smell of ried^en nadf 
smile at lad^eln iiber (clcc.) 
sneer at f^btteln ilbcr (ace.) 
spare fcftoncu, gren. or occ, 
speak of, about fpred^en Don, fiber 

(ace.) 
speak to, with fpred^en ntit; speak 

to (address) anreben, ace, 
stand by (aid) beiftel^en, dot. 
stare at anflarren, occ. 
Btart for abreifen nad^ 
steal from {leblen, dot. 
stick to fefl^alten an (dot.), bicibcn 

bei 
strive for jlrcben nadft 
struggle for firelten um 
subsist on leben Don 
substitute for an bie @tcfle fe^en 

Don 
succeed in Srfofg ^aben in, ge« 

Ungcn; see 87, 2 a. 
sue for werbcn um 
suffer from lelben Don, burdj; suf- 
fer from, with (a disease) If iben 

an {dot.) 
surpass in ilbcrtreffen on (dot.) 
suspect of in 3Scrba(^t ftaben rocgen 
swarm with njimmeln Don 
swear by ftftttjbren bel 
swear to bcf(^mbrcn, a4sc. 
swell with anfd^mcllen Don 
take by faffen bei 
take for l^alten fflr 
take from megneljmen, dot. 



talk about, of reben Don, ilbcr {ace.) 
talk to, with ^pxtd^tn mit 
taste of fc^meden nad^ 
tell of, about fagen, ergaljlen Don, 

fiber {ace.) 
thank banfen, dot. 
think about, on nac^benfen fiber 

(aec.) 
think of beufen an {occ.) 
thirst for, after bfirjlcn nadft 
threaten brol^en, dot. (person) 
throw at ttjerfen nadft 
tie to binben an {a>cc.) 
touch upon beru^ren, a4x. 
trade in l^anbeln mit 
tremble at gittern bei 
tremble with gittern Dor {dot.) 
trouble one's self about ftd^ be* 

ffimmern nm 
trust in, to Dertrauen auf [occ.) 
trust one with a thmg jemaiibem 

tttoa^ anDertrauen 
turn into Dcrttjanbelu in (occ.) 
turn to [pcft] njeuben on {occ.) 
unite with, to Dereinigen mit 
upbraid one with, for jicmanbem 

SSorwurfe madden megen 
value for ft^ofeen ttjegen 
wait for marten ouf (occ.), barren, 

gen. 
wait on aufmarten, dot. 
want, be in want of ermongeln, gen. 
warn of ttjornen Dor, dot, 
watch for taucm auf (occ) 
weep at roeinen fiber (occ) 
weep for bettjcincn, ace 
wish for h)flnf(^en, occ 
wonder at ftc^ ttjunbcm fiber (occ.) 
write about, on ft^rclbcn fiber (occ.) 
write to fd^reiben, dot. or an (occ) 
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Abouif 14S. 
above, 144. 

Accusative, as direct object, 74; with 
verbs of naming, etc., 76 ; with verbs 



ofcAoo«n^,etc., 76; with lel^ren, 77^--Aiixiliaries, 85-86; see perfect, plu- 



with adjectives, 78 ; of measure, etc., 
79 ; of time, 80 ; absolute, 81 ; with 
impersonals, 84, 2 a ; with an infini- 
tive, 122. 

across, 146. 

Address, forms of, 27. 

A^ectives, 17-18 ; repetition of, 18. 

Adverbs, from adjectives, 129; of 
place and direction, 130-136; com- 
pounded with t>a, ^iev, too, 136 ; al- 
phabetical list, 143 ff. 

after, 146. 

against, 147« 

ago, 148. 

Agi*eement of pronouns, 24-26; of 
verbs, 82. 

all, 36. 

aUer, strcnorthening a superlative, 23. 

along, 149. 

although, l50. 

another, 49. 

Antecedents of relative pronouns, 83, 
2 a ; not to be omitted, 84, 4. 

*ang, anybody, etc., 37. 

Apposition, nouns in, 14; 59, 2; ad- 
jectives and paiticiples, 18, 2. 

around, 161. 

Arraagement, see word-order. 



Articles, 1-18 ; see definite and indefi- 
nite aiticle. 
as, 152. 
at, 153. 



perfect, etc. ; modal, 96-106 ; omis> 
sion of, in dependent clauses, 239. 

be=, prefix, function of, 83 c. 

because [of], 154. 

befe^Ien, 120. 

before, 155. 

behind, 156. 

below, 157. 

beside, besides, 158-159. 

beyond, 160. 

bleiben, auxiliaiy, ^, 8; with infini- 
tive, 121. 

both \and\, 38. 

brau(!^en, 119, 4. 

but, 161. 

by, 162. 

Causal clauses, 140. 

Collective nouns, 26. 

Comparative, 19-20. 

Compound verbs, separable, 130; 226. 

Concessive clauses, 140; influence on 
word-order, 220. 

Conditional, and conditional perfect, 
formation of, 90. 

Conditional clauses, 118; 140; 171; 
236. 2. 

Conjunctions, 189-141 ; alphabetical 
list of, 148, fL 

a67) 
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Gonntries, names of, 8 d. 

Datiye, as indirect object, 68-64; as 
sole object, 65; with an accusative, 
66; with verbs of delivering, etc., 
67 ; with f agen, 68 ; with verbs of 
removcU, 69; with compound verbs, 
70 ; to replace an English possessive, 
71 ; of interest, 72 ; with adjectives, 
78 ; with impersonals, 84, 2 b. 

Definite article, 2-7 ; with names of 
seasons, etc., 2 ; with proper names, 
8 ; in a generalizing sense, 4 ; for a 
possessive, 5; omission before a 
genitive, 6 ; before all, 7. ' 

Demonstratives, 32. 

Dependent order, 286-241. 

bet/ see definite article; as dciflonstra- 
tive, or in place of a personal pro- 
noun 32; as determinative, 33, as 
relative 34. 

berjenige, 88. 

berfelbe, 50. 

Determinatives, 88. 

biefer, 82. 

do, as auxiliary or substitute, 85. 

hoif, with verbs, 285, 4. 

down, 168. 

bftrfen, 100. 

eeush, 89 ; each othtr, 49. 

ettt/ see indefinite article ; ^ one, 48. 

etnige, 61, 62. 

either, pron., 40 ; coiy., 164. 

Emphatic order, 284-286. 

Emphatic pronoun, 80, 6. 

e3, uses of, 29. 

eSifl, e§gibt, 198. 2; 194. 

ettt)a§, with following a^j., 17, 2 a. 

ever, 165. 

every, everybody, etc., 89. 

Exclamations, infiuence on word-order, 
219. 

Exclamatory questions, 241. 

Expletives, 29, 3; 192, 3. 

Factitive predicate, 75-76. 



faldteti, with inf., 181. 

Feminines in -in, li. 

few, 41. 

finben, 119, 3. 

Final clauses, subjonctiTe in, 118, 2 

and 3; 190.2. 
for, 166. ' 
from, 167. 
fii^Ien, 119.3; 180. 
Future, and future perfect, formation 

of, 89; used to express probability, 

109. 
gebieten, 120. 
gel^en, 121. 

Gender, gi'ammatical and natural, 85. 
Genitive, 57-62; position of, 58 ; with 

nouns, 69 ; to denote time, 60 ; with 

adjectives, 61 ; with verfot, 68. 
Gerundive, 120, 4 a. 
^oben, see auxiliaries. 
hardly, 168. 
have, with infinitive or past participle 

e= cause, order, 180, 1 a; have to, 

108, 3. 
^ei^eit/ 98 a; 119.3; 180. 
ielfen, 98 a; 119,3. 
hence, 169. 

^err, inflected before a name, 16, 2 a. 
^5(^fi. 1^5(^fiettS. 22. 2 6. 
^5ren, 98 a; 119.3; 120. 
Hour of the day, 158, 6. 
however, 170. 
Hypothetical clauses. 90; 171 ; 88i, 2. 

if. m. 

Imperfect, see preterit 

Impersonals, 84; impersonal pastiTe, 

84.4. 
in, 172. 
Indefinite aiticlc, 8-18; with a% 9; 

with o^nC/ 10 ; with numerals, 11. 
Indefinites, 86-58. 
luilirect cHscourse, 114-116. 
Infinitive, 119-122; 128, 26; podtion 
^ of, 225, 281, 1. 
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intUad [</], 178. 

Interrogatives, 86. 

Interrogative sentences, interrogative 

order, 888; 884-886. 
into, 174. 
IntransitiTes, 83 ; formation of perfect 

and pluperfect, 87^ 2. 
ia, 886. 4. 
ienet/ 88. 
fennen, 101, 6. 
fdnnen, 101. 

(affen, 98 a; 119. 8; 180. 
le^ren, 77; 119,3. 
lemett/ 119. 3. 
less, 48. 

like, adv. 176 ; v. 188, 1 a. 
little, 48. 
man/ 48. 3. 
man^, 44. 
many, 44. 

me^r, 46 ; mefixexe, 61. 
mtxft, with def. art, 81,3; meifienS, 

88. 2 b. 
minbefienS/ 88, 2 b. 
mSgen, 108. 
more, 46. 
mueh,4B; 178. 
mfiffen, 108. 

Negatives, position of, 887. 
neither, pron. 40; 177. 
nt(^tS, with following adj., 17, 2 a. 
no, nobody, etc., 47. 
Nominative, 66. 
Normal order, 814, 888. 
Nouns, 14-16. 
Numbers, 64-66. 
Object, direct, 74; indirect, 68. 
Objective predicate, 76-76. 
of, 67. 
of, 179. 
Omission of auxiliaiy in dependent 

clauses, 889. 
on, 180. 
one, 48 ; one another, 49. 



only, 181. 

Optative subjunctive, 118*118« 

Order, see word-order. 

other, 49. 

out [of], 188. 

outside [qf], 188. 

over, 184. 

Participles, 17-rl8; 188-186; substi- 
tutes, 186-186; position of, 886; 
881, ^4. 

Passive, formation of, 91-98 ; substi- 
tutions, 98-96 ; impersonal, 84, 4. 

poet, 186. 

Past tense, see preterit. 

Perfect, formation of, 87; use of, for 
the preterit, 110. 

Periods, 848-846. 

Personal pronouns, 84-89 ; substitutes, 
88; as reflexives, 80, 2 and 4-^; 
after relatives,' 84, 6; genitives of, 
69,9. 

Pluperfect, formation of, 87. 

Position, see word-order. 

Possessive case, 67 ; rendered hy a da- 
tive, 71 ; ** double possessive," 69, 
13. 

Possessives, 81 ; replaced hj def. art., 
6; by a dative, 71. 

Potential subjunctive, 117. 

Prepositions, 137-138; alphabetical 
list, 148, ff. 

Present tense, for the perfect, 106, 1 \ 
for the preterit, 107 ; for the future, 
108. 

Preterit tense, for the pluperfect, 106, 
2. 

Pronouns, 84-68; see personal pro- 
nouns, etc.; repetition of, 18 ; substi- 
tutes, 88. 

Proper names, 8. 

rather, 186. 

Reciprocal pronoun, 80, 5. 

Beflexives, 30 ; use of, to replace Eng- 
lish trausitives, 88, 6. 
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reitett; with inf., 121. 

Relatives, 84 ; not to be omitted, 84, 5. 

Repetition of articles, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, 13 ; of to before an infinitive, 
119, 2 e. 

same, 50. 

scarcely, 187. 

fe^en, 98 a; 119,8; 120. 

fetn, M0 auxiliaries. 

fe(b. 60. 

felbfit; 80, 6. 

several f 11. 

since, 188. 

Singular and plural, 64-66. 

fo, 189. 

foaen, 104. 

some, somebody, etc., 62. 

Subject, position of, 222; in depend- 
ent clauses, 288. 

Subjunctive, 111-118; optative, 112- 
113 ; in indirect discourse,' 114-116 ; 
potential, 117-118. 

Subordinate clauses, word-order in, 
286, 240. 

Substantive clauses, 190; 114, ff. 

iuch, 68. 

Superlative, 19-28. 

Temporal clauses, 140. 

Tenses, use of, 106-110; in indirect 
discourse, 116. 

that, 190. 

the, adv., 191. 

there, 192-196. 

thofigh, 196. 

thr^u^ih, tkraufihoyit 197. 



t^un, not to be used as auziliAij ^ 

substitute, 86. 
tiU, until, 198. 
Titles, 16; 69,1. 
to, 199 ; before infinitives, 119, 2. 
totvard, towards, 200. 
Transitives and inti*ansitive8, 88. 
U^r, uninfected, 66. 
under, 201. 

Verbal nouns in -dng, 127-128. 
Verbs, 82-128. 
t)te(, 44, 46. 
tDoaen, 119, 4. 
toad, = etmaS, 17, 2 a ; as relative, 84. 

3 and a ; as interrogative, 36. 
toaS fat; 86, 2 6. 

mldiex, relative, 34; interrogative, 8i. 
well, 204. 

menta- 48, 2; toentge, 41 ; meniger, 42. 
mentgftend, 22. 2 6. 
met, as relative, 34, 3 ; as interrogative, 

86.1. 
toexbtn, = be changed into, 68, 2 a; «#• 

auxiliaries. 
when, 206. 
where, whither, 206. 
whether, 208. 
while, whilst, 207. 
ttlffen; 101, 6. 
with, 209. 
within, 210. 
without, 211. 
tooUen, 105. 
Word-order, 212-S4flL 



Vocabulary Editions of German Texts. 

I. Elementary, II. Intermediate, III. Advanced, 

I. Baumbach: Sommermarchen. {Revised edition,) 

(Meyer.) vii4-i42pp. i6mo. 35 cents. 

Fulda: Unter vier Augen, and Benedlx: Der Prozess. 

(Hervey.) 135 pp. i2mo. 35 cents. 

QerstMcker: Irrfahrten. 

(Whitney.) With exercises based on the text 145 
pp. i6mo. 30 cents. 

II. Fouqu^: Undine. 

(VON Jagemann.) x+22opp. i2mo. 80 cents. 

Riehl: Burg Neldeck. {New edition.) 
X 4- 125 pp. i6mo. 30 cents. 

Werner: Helmatklang. {New edition,^ 

(Whitney.) vi 4- 232 pp. i6mo. 35 cents. 

'•^i. Qoethe: Hermann und Dorothea. ' {New edition.) 
(Thomas.) xxii 4-. 150 pp. i6mo. 40 cents. 

Schiller: Maria Stuart. {New edition.) 
(JoYNES.) xii + 35opp. i6mo. 70 cents. 

Schiller: WUhelm Tell. {Illus,) 

(Palmer.) Ixxvi 4-404 pp. i6mo. 70 cents. 
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FIVE GERMAN READERS 

WITJI NOTES AND VOCABULARIES 
BRONSON'S GERMAN PROSE AND POETRY 

Edited by Thomas Bbrtrand Bronson, Master in the LawrenoevilU SchooL 
xiv + 597l)p. 161110. $1.25 <<r/. PartI^withvocahMa¥y^^A^iM,P»rtII^ 
with vo abulary^ "jtfi, net, 

!n Part First sixty odd P^es are devoted to the Grimini, iuk liUny to Andersen, 
and half as many to HaufTs wirtshaus im Spessart. omitting the digressions. Sand- 
wiched between tfie diffei^t Selections are soine thirty jta^ of the b^ easy Ger- 
man verse. Part Second contains the whole of Halm's Karawane, interpolated 
stories included, together with some poetry. 

Prof. Gustav Gruener of Yale .'—I like its gft-np and contents very much. I 
hope 1 shall be able to use it alternately with Whitney's Riaaer fbr first-year book. 

HARRIS'S GERMAN READER 

Edited by Prof. Ch arlbs Harris, of Adelbert Colleg^e. s<6 pp. xsmo. %x .00 net. 
Selections in prose and verse a(hipted to the beginner s needs and involving a 
comparatively small vocabularv. Tney may be b^un the second day in the lan- 
guage ; the new words and other necessary explanations are giv^eii in foot-notes. 
The soccbiftdinf parts include short stones, poems, a little comedy by Wichert, anc 
a few historical selections. 

Prof. J. T, Haijitid ^ Prvffhwesteyn Ukiversfiy :~-A book to be most 
heartily recommended as a guide into German, and must serve a most useful pur 
pose. Professor Harris is a pedagoj^e of remarkably keen insirht, and his Reader 
attains its end on the directest path. How worthy and di^ified that end is no one 
can doubt, especially in observing the anaUty of the selectionk, In which simplicity 
and essential literary value are admirably united. 

THOMAS AND HERVEY'S GERMAN READER AND 

THEME BOOK. By Prof. CaLVin Thomas and William A. Hbrvxt, of 

Columbia. 438 pp. Half roan, $1.00 net, 

A reader F6r mose who know the rudiments of German Grammar. 

Selections in prose and verse, including Fulda s one-act play Unter vier A ngen 
164 pp. Notes, 66 pp. Rules of Word Order, 1 pp. Qbesnritsahd Themes basei 
on the selections, 53 pp. Vocabularies, 140 pp. Strong and Irregular Verbs, 8 pp. 

Prof. J. H. Gorrell^ Wake Forest College^ AT. C..-— "A thoroughly practical 
reading-book containing fresh selections and admirably graded. The exercises 
based upon the text form a ^Icome combination of a grammatidll tiektual appli- 
cation and the fomiliar exerdse-book, with the advantages of the use of the natiural 
method in exercise Work." 

WHITNEY'S INTRODUCTORY GERMAN READER 

Edited by the late Prof. William D. Whitney, of Yale University, and Marian 

P. Whitney. 399 pp. i6mo. $s.oo net. 

The selections from modem authors may be read after the first few lessons in 
grammar, and will enable the student to r^d with intelligence and pleasure any 
simple German book. 

Prof O. B. Super ^ of Dickineon College : — The prose, taken as a whole, 
pleases me better than that of any other German Reader that I know of. Tlie 
poetry, on the other hand, consists largely of the same selections contained in 
all German Readers. 

WHITNEY'S GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND 

VERSE. x-f-5S3PP> i2mo. Half roan. $t.^Ot net. 

A classical reader containing: (i) easy narrative prose ; (2) pcetry; Cs) extracts 
tp a drar ic masterpieces ; (4) longer and more difficult prose. 

HENRY HOLT & CO. |?».i^;? I':;;.!?!^^^ 



SELECTED GERMAN TEXTS. 

B9und in tUth unUtt 0thtrwisi indUaiid* 

(tUDBRMANN'S PRAU SORQB. A Romance. With introduction ana 
notes by Prof. Gustavb Grubnbr of Yale. With portrait, xx 4- 26.' pp. 
x6mo. 80c., Mfi, 

HAUPTMANN'S DIB VBRSUNKBNB QLOCKB. Esn d*utsch*s Mdr^ 
cken-Drama, With introduction and notes by Thos. S. Bakbr, Asso- 
ciate in the Johns Hopkins University, xviii + 205 pp. z6mo. 80c., ntt» 

•* Probably the most remarkable play since Goethe's * Faust.* "—/'r^j/l H. 
C, G. Brandt of Hamilton College. 

SCHILLBR'S HISTORY OP THB THIRTY YBARS' WAR. Selections 
portraying the careers and characters of Gustavus Adolphus and Wal- 
lenstem. Bdited, with introduction, notes, and map, by Prof. Arthur 
H. Palmer of Yale, xxxvii+302 pp. z6mo. 80c., »//. 

SCHILLBR'S WILHBLM TBLL. Bdited, with introduction, notes, and 
a full vocabulary, by Prof. A. H. Palmer of Yale. Illustrated. Ixxvl 
-f- 300 pp. z6mo. 80c., net, (Without vocabulary 60c.) 

LBSSINO'S MINNA VON BARNHBLM. Bdited, with introduction 
and notes, by A. B. Nichols of Harvard. With x% illustrations by 
Chodowiecki. xxx 4- 163 pp. i6mo. 60c., net, 

LESSINO'S MINNA VON BARNHBLM. With an introduction and 
notes by Prof. William D. Whitney of Yale. New vocabulary 
edition, igt pp. z6mo. 60c., net, 

GOETHE'S DICHTUNO UNO WAHRHBIT. Selections from Books I 
1 X . Bdited, with introduction and notes, by Prof. H. C. G. vun Jaob* 
MANN of Harvard, xiv + 373 PP* z6mo. $i.Z3, net, 

GOETHE'S g5TZ VON BBRLICHINGBN. Bdited, with introduction 
and notes, by Prof. F. P. Gc^^rich of Williams, xli •\- 170 pp. z6mo. 
70c., net, 

GOETHE'S HERMANN UNO DOR JTHEA. Bdited, with introduction 
and notes, by Prof. Calvin Thomas of Columbia. New edition with 
t'ocabnlary. xxii -|- Z50 pp. Bds. 40c., net. 

lUNG-STILLlNO'S L6BENSGBSCHICHTE. With introduction and 
vocabulary by Sigmon M. Stern, xxvi -f-sSs PP* zsmo, fz.ao, net, 
A book giving intimate glimpses of Goethe. 

STERN'S AUS DBUTSCHEN MEISTERWBRKEN (Nibelungen, Pareu 
val^ Gudrun, Tristan nnd Isolde). Brzfthlt von Sigmon M. Stern. 
With a full vocabulary, xxvii -(- 335 pp. z6mo. $x.ao, i»#/. 

A simple version of these great German legends. 

BAUMBACH'S SOMMBRMXRCHEN. Bight stories. With introduc 
lion, notes, and vocabulary by Dr. Bdwaro Meyer of Western Re< 
serve University, vi + Z43 pp. z6mo. Bds. 35c., net. 

ROSEGGBR'S DIB SCHRIPTBN DBS WALDSCHULMBISTBRS. An 

authorized abridgment. Bdited, with introduction and notes, b/ Prof. 
Lawrence Fossler of the Universitv of Nebraska. With two poems 
by Baumbach and frontispiece. xii+zsSpp. Bds. 40c., n^/. 

REGENTS' GERMAN AND FRENCH POEMS FOR MEMORIZING. 

Prescribed by the Bxaminations Department of the University of the 
i tate of New York. Revised 2900. 98 pp. zamo. Bds. aoc., net, 

f>e*cripfive List eftke PublislUrt* Modern Language Book* ff ^e 

HENRY HOLT & CO. fT.^^?ffiK?^!TM^! 
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THOM AS'S PRACTICAL GEftM AH GR AMMAR 

For Schools and Colleges. By Prof. Calvin Thomas of Columbia ^ 

Third Edition^ Rtvised, zi-|-463pp. lamo. $1.13x1^;. 

Su^lemtniary or Alternative Exercises. By Wm. A. Hbrvby 
Instructor in Columbia University. 175 pp. lamo. «o cents tut. 

In the third edition of Thomas's Grammm a set of Exercises 
to Part II has been added for the benefit of those who want to 
make a more detailed study of the syntax than the original plan 
of the book contemplated. Many teachers will still prefer to 
use Part II only incidentally, for reference, in connection with the 
reading. Part I furnishes all the grammatical knowledge required 
as a foundation for the reading of ordinary German prose. 

Thomas's Grammar \% in use in a great majority of the leading 
colleges of the United States. Of the colleges and universities 
having 200 or more undergraduates thirty-nine use it as a text- 
book, and it is the regular text-book in a still larger number having 
less than 200 imdergraduates. Its popularity, however, is not 
confined to the colleges. It is used in hundreds of secondary 
schools, and is constantly growing in favor. 

THOMAS AND HERVEY'S GERMAN READER 
AND THEME-BOOK 

By Prof. Calvin Thomas and Wm. A. Hbrvby. 438 pp. lamo. 

$1.00 net. 

The reading matter has been selected and arranged with great 
care, regard being had to interest, variety, and a proper gradation. 
The first selections are easy enough to be taken up at a very early 
stage of grammatical study. The exercises based on the text consist 
of questions in German, intended to lead toward a firee reproduction 
of the substance of the reading-lesson, and of themes for translation. 

**A thoroughly practical reading-book containing fresh selec- 
tions and admirably graded. The exercises based upon the text 
form a welcome combination of the grammatical applications of the 
familiar exercise-book with the advantages of the use of the natural 
method in exercise -work." — Prof, J, If, Gorrell, Wake For est 
College, JSr, C, 

**The best reader published. The prose in it is new and whole- 
some and contains much that is of interest pertaining to German 
life and hisioTy.**— Josephine Johnson, Otterbein University , 
Ohio, 

HENRY HOLT & CO. ars'wiiMiali Ayeaue/^ia^ 
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GERMAN TEXT-BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

HENRY HOLT & CO.. NEW YORK 

These books {excepting texts) are bound in cloth unless otherwise indicated, 
I OS t age %% additional, Descrtptive Educationa I Catalogue^ Foreign La nguage 
Catalogue^ or Illustrated Catalogue of Works in General Literature Jree, 

Grammars, Readers, Etc. 

Black weirs German Pre6xes and Suffices. 137 pp. i6mo. 6oc. 

Brandt and Day^s German Scientific Reading. See Texts, 

Bronson's Easy German Prose and Poetry. (Stories by Hauff, inciudingr Die 

Kara wane, and by Andersen and Grimm, also Poems ) Vocab, 597 pp. 

i6mo. Si '35 

Stories by Grimm, Andersen, and Hauff (from above). Vocab. 42^ pp. 90c. 

Corwrio^s German and English exercises. For supplementary use with either 

of Whitney^s German Grammars. With notes and vocabularies. 77 pp. 

zamo. Paper. 25c. 

Harris* German Reader. Can be commenced on second day In language. 

Simple selections of real value as literature, employing a small vocabulary 

and admirably graded. Vocab. 360 pp. zamo. $1.00 

{agemann's Elements of German Syntax. 170 pp. zamo. 80c 

oynes-Otto. First Book in German. zi6pp. Boards, zamo. 30c 

Introductory German Lessons. Vocab. asa pp. lamou 75c 

Introductory German Reader. Vocab, 383 pp. zamou 95c. 

Klsmm's Lese- und Sprachbilcher. zamo. 

Kreis I. Bds. 79 pp. asc Kreis IV. Dds. Z51 pp. 40c. 

** II. Bds. 8z pp. 30c. ** V. BJs. Z64 pn. 45c 

" •• {Vocab,) 104 pp. 35c. " W\. BJs. z88pp. nc 

" III. Bds. zzopp. 35c. •* VII. Bds. a6opp. 6oe. 

** ^ {Vocab.). 146 pp. 40C. See also Histories OP Gbkman Lrr. 
Otis* Elementary German. Ed. by Prof H. S. Whits. New Edition^ re- 
vised by Prof, W. H. Carruth. Easy, thorough, stimulating, and 
*' breezy," full of conversational exercises. Vocab. 477 pp. i6mo. {The 
Roman-tyPe edition sent only when specially ordered, 80c.) 8oC. 

Introduction to Middle Hif^h German. With selec'imis from the Nibe- 

lungen Lied. Vocab. 156 pp. 8vo. $1.00 

Otto*s German Conversation -Grammar. Adapted by Wj.. Cook. A most 
popular grammar here and in Germany, where it has re^r-hed its a3d 
edition. Vocab. 591 pp. zamo. Half roan. $('3o 

C#v Elementary German Grammar. Vocab. 315 Pp. lamo 8oc. 

•^^ Progressive German Reader. Ed. by Prof. E. P. Evam&. hocab. 330 pp. 

^ zamo. fi.io 

Q) Schrakamp^s German Grammatical Drill. z68 pp. zamo. 65c. 

1^ Exercises in Conversational German. Z07 pp. zamo. 55c. 

^ Thomas* Practical German Grammar. A book remarkable for its terseness 

!^ and simplicity and for its human and interesting exercises. Used in Uni« 

J*5 versity of ChicM^o, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, the Universities of Virginia, 

)^ Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, etc., etc. 

^^ Neiv Edition with additional exercises. 431 pp. lamo. $i.ia 

^/hitney's Compendious German Grammar. Noted for authority, clear* 

ness, and helpful comparisons of Ens^lish and German. A Tcxt-book at 

Harvard, Yale, Columbia, etc., etc. Vocab. 47a pp. lamo. $1.30 

I*rices net, Pei^t 8>rr t4Mi additional. Descriptive list free. 



Henry Holt &* Co. 's German Text-Books. 



Whitacy*B Brief Gcmum Grammar, baaed on the abore. Vfcmh, 143 pp. 

160:10. MC, 

German Reader. y»cab, 593 pp. xamo. $x.< 

Introductory German Reader. Basy selections in prose and rone from tfi 

best modern authors, largely on German subjects. 399 pp. x6mo. f x.00 
Whitn- y-Klemm German by Practice. VocaS. 305 pp. samow 00c 
Bl.mencary Gennaa Reader. Vocai, uyj pp samo. mc 

Dictionary. 

Whitnev^ Compendious German Dictionary. \German-BngUsh and IBxt^ 
lisb-German.) 60,000 words so treated that the meanings of many more 
are easily determined. Special attention paid to etymology and correspon' 
dencea between £nglish and German words. 900 pp. tamo. Rttail^ 9X'5o 

Grammars, Readers, Etc., entirely in German. 

Pischer^a Elementary Progressive German Reader. Z36 pp. lamo. 70c. 

Heneaa* Der neue Leitfaden. 40a pp. zamo. $1.90 

Der Sprechlehrer unter setnen ScbUlem. 187 pp. zamo. |i.zo 

Kaiser *s Erstes Lehrbuch. 128 pp. tamo. 65c. 

Schrakamp and Van Daell^a Das deutsche Buch. Consists chiefly of short 

easy extracts from good literature. Ill*d. 156 pp. lamo. 650. 

8panhoofd*B Das Wesentliche der deutschen Grammatilc. Z87 pp. x6mo. 60c. 
Stern's German Lessons for Beginners. 292 pp. zamo. $z.oo 

Stern's Studien und Plaudereien. /. Series, Nevt Edition from New Plain, 

i?#cA/ /7#»/x£-A in flavor and very interesting. a6a pp. lamo. St.xo 

Stern's Studien und Plaudereien. II. Series. 380 pp. zamo. fx.ao 

Wenckebmch'a Deutsches Lesebuch, for schools and colleges. 361 pp. xamo. 

80c. 
Wenckebach and Schrakamp^a Deutsche Grammatik fthr Amerilcaner. Can 

be used with beginners. 998 pp. xamo. f x.oo 

\ Wenckebach's Deutsche Sprachlehre. Intended for s ' younger pupila 

than the above. Vocab. 404 pp. xamo. '^'* *• 

Composition and Conversation. 

brvM«oii*8 Colloquial German, with or without a Teacher. With summary of 

grammar. X47 pp. x6mo. 65c. 

Fischer's Practical Lessons in German. Can be used by beginners. X56 pp. 

lamo. 75c. 
Wildermuth^s Einsiedler im Walde. As a basis for conversation, zxs pp. 

1 2 mo. 05c. 

Hillern's HOher als die Kirche. Mit WorterklSrung. Ill'd. 96 pp. 60c. 

Hubs' Conversation in German. aa4 pp. zamo. $z.io 

Jagemann*s German Composition. Selections from good literature, each 
from 4 to as pages. Vocab. 345 pp. zamo. 90c 

Keetels' Oral Meth<^ with German. 37X pp. zamo. $1-30 

Joynfts-Otto : Translating English into German. Vocab, Z67 pp. zamo. 80c. 
Pylode*^'« German Conversation. 279 pp. i8mo. 50c. 

Sprechen Sie Deutach ? Z4^ pp. z8mo. Boards. 40c. 

Teusler's Game for German Conversation. Cards in box. 8oc. 

Wenckebach^ Deutscher Anschauungs-Unterricht. Conversation and some 

C(imposition. 451 pp. xamo. $z.zo 

Williams' German Conversation and Composition. Z47 pp. zamo. 8oc« 

Prices net. Po*Utg9 Z^er cent additional, Dturi^tivt liH,fH»' 
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MQgffe^s Riukan Vom. A Norwe^ao taie. 55 pp. Paper. 15c. 

•^«-~ Sifirna, die Seterin. A Norwegian tale. 71 pp. Paper. aac 

MIUler> (£. R.) Elektrischen Maschinen. (Ssiofmsticicbr.) IlPd. 46 pp. 
Paper. 30c. 

lIUller*8(HuKo) Im Wartesalonerstsr Klasse. Comedy. S*e Btntdix. ytc. 

•H VlUller's (Max) . euischL* Liebe. >Vith notes. 121 pp. r- 35c. 

S lathusius* '1 aget>uch eines aimen FrSuleino. 163 pp. 35c. 

n «Iibelungen Lied. See Stern or Vilmar^ below^ also Otis^ undtr Rtaders. 

"S Nichols' Three German Tales : I. Goethe's Die neue Melusine. II. 

O Zschokke's Der tote Gast. III. H. v. Kleist's Die Verlobung in St. 

^ Domingo. With Grammatical Appendix. 326 pp. i6mo. Cloth. 60c. 

^ Paul's Er muss tanzen. Comedy. £d. in easy German. (Stern.) 51 pp. 

•g Paper. 2sc. 

« Princessin Use. (Merrick). A Legend of the Hartz Mountains. 45 pp. 20c. 

2^ P02ins, Collections of. Set Klenzty Knortz^ Regents^ Simonson^ and IVencke- 

_ tach. 

^ Putlitz's Badekuren. Comedy. With notes. 69 pp. Paper. 35c. 

• Das Herz Tergessen. Comedy. With notes. 79 pp. Paper. 35c. 

£! Was sich der Wald erzShlt. 62 pp. Paper. 35c. 

Verf^issmeinnicht. With notes. 44 pp. Paper. 30c. 

Regents' Requirements (Univ. of State of N. Y.) 30 Famous German Poems 

9 (with music to 8) and 30 Famous French Poems. 92 pp. see. 

^ Richter's Walther und Htldegund. S** Vilmar. 35c. 

IL Riehl's \Amx% Neideck. An historical romance. (Palmer.) Portrait* 76 pp. 



Fluch der SchOnheit. A grotesque romance of the Thirty \ car?* War. 

(Kkndall.) Vocai, xi3 pp. 35c. 

Koquette's Der gefrorene Kuss. (MacDonnell.) Set Autrbach, 35c. 

Rosegger's Die Schriften des Waldschulmeisters. (Fosslbr.) An authorized 

abridgment. With two Poems by Baumbach and frontispiece, xii-f- 

158 pp. Boards. 40c. 

Rosen's Ein Knopf. Comedy. Ed. in German. (Stern.) 41 pp. Paper. 

35c. 
SchefTel's Ekkehard. (Carruth.) The greatest German historical romance. 

Illustrated. 500 pp. Cloth. $1*35 
Trompeter vod SKkkingen. (Frost.) The best long Gtrmzn lyrical 

poem of the century. Illustrated. 310 pp. Cloth. 8oc. 



Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans. Tragedy. (Nichols.) New Eattton. 303 

(Ch ' ' ' "• 

] von der Glocke. Poem. (Otis.) 70 pp. 
Maria Stuaru Tragedy. New Edition, (Joynes.) With Portraits. "333 



pp. (Cloth, 60C.) Bds. 40c. 

Lied von der Glocke. Poem. (Otis.) 70 pp. 35c. 
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, Cloth. 60c. 

leffe als Onkel. Comedy. (Clement.) Vocab, 99 pp. Bds. 40c. 

-— Wallenstein Trilogy, complete. Tragedy in three plays: Wallenstein's 
Lager, Die Piccolomini, and Wallenstein's Tod. (Carritth.) Illustra- 
tions and map. z vol. 515 pp. Cloth. fi.00 

Wilhelm Tell. Drama. (Sachtlebbn.) 199 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

The same, (Palmer.) Ills and Vocab, lxxvi + 404pp. Cloth. 80c 

— ''The same, (Palmer.) Without the vocabulary, lx«vi-(-303 pp. Cloth. 

60c. 

The Thirty Years* War. (Palmer.) Selections portraving the careers and 

characters of Gustavus Adoliihus and Wallenstein. {In prej^aration.) 

Schoenfeld's (^rman Historical Prose. Nine selections from Lindner, Giese- 
brecht (2). Janssen, Ranke. Droysen (3), Treitschke, and Sybel, relating 
to crucial periods of German history, especially to the rise of the Hohen- 
zollern and of the modern German Empire. With foot-notes on historica* 
topics. 313 pp. Cloth. 

Fricoanti, PoUagoZpercent«uUUit0tmL. DmerifHm iUi Am^ 
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Jchrakamp^s BrzShlungen au»]aer deutschen Geachichte. Througli the 
war of ^70. With notes. 394 pp. Cloth. r<oc 

— — BerUhmte Deutsche. Glossary. 307 pp. Cioth. ^5C. 

— — Sagen und Mythen. Glossary. x6i pp. Cloth. 75c. 

Scienct. See Brandt.Cokn, HelmkclU, and E, R, MUlUr^ 
. Simonson's German Ballad Book. 304 pp. Cloth. |i . co 

^ Stern's Aus deutschen Meisterwerken. iNiebelungen^ Parciva/(^ad Loben- 
g g;r\n\ Gudrun^ TristaM und IscliU.) Vocai. xxyii + ssspp. Cloth. |t 90 

Storm*s Immensee. Vocab. (Burnett.) 109 pp. asc 

Sudermann*8 Frau Sorge. (Grubner.) {In prej^aratiou,) 
o Tieck's Die Elfen : Das Rothkflppchen. (Simonson.) 41 pp. aoc. 

^ Vilmar's Die Nibelungen. With Richter*s '' Walther und Hildeinind.** 35c. 
kT Watson's German Sight Reading. Easy passages of good unhackneyed 
'g literature. 41 pp. 250. 

•^ Wenckebach** Schonsten deutschen Lieder. 300 of the best German poems, 
^ many proverbs, and 45 songs (with music). (Hf. mor.,$a.oo.) Clotb. fi.so 
^ Wichert*8 An der Majorsecke. (Harris.) Comedy. 45 pp. 
iQ Die verlorene Tochter. (Babbit.) {In preparation,) 

Wilhelmi*8 Einer muss heirathen. Comedy. SeeBenedix. 

Zschokke^s Neujahrsnacht and Der zerbrocnene Krug. (Faust.) ssc 

-— Toter Gast. {See Nickois' Three German Tales.) Cloth. 6oe 
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iiric4tM4t. J^Mtage ^ per cent additionai, Detaiptitft U4/rm. 



BOOKS TRANSLATED FROM THE GBRMAN. 

Prices retail. Carriage prepaid, Se^ Cataiogut 0/ General i,i4cresture 



Auerbach's On the Heights, a yols. Cloth. fa.oc 

A different translation of the above, i vol. Paper. 30c 

The Vill9 on the Rhine. With Bai^ard Taylor*s sketch of the author, an^ 

■^ a portrait s vols. Cloth. 

H Brink 8 English Literature (before Elisabeth). 3 vols. Mmck 

\^ Five Lectures on Shakespeare. 

q\ Falkc*8 Greece and Rome, their Life and Art. 400 Ills. 
Mm Goethe^s Poems and Ballads. 




Heine^s Book of Songs. 

Karpeles' Heine's Life in His Own Words. Wi^ portrait. 
(0 Keysets Children of the World. 

V Lessing's Nathan the Wise. Translated inta English trenM. WiM> 
?S Fischer's essay. 
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